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Introduction 


The topic of leadership for social justice in schools has been generating 
quite a bit of scholarship over the last few years. Theoharis (2004a) 
conducted a meta-analysis of the literature and discovered several barriers 
to teaching and leading for social justice. Theoharis (2004b) studied 
principals who actively led for social justice and from that research offered 


a theory of social justice leadership. In two edited texts, Marshall and Oliva 
(2006, 2009) have offered various perspectives on leadership for social 
justice. Dantley and Tillman (2007) give a comprehensive review of the 
praxis of social justice leadership in three main areas: research and 
scholarship, conference presentations, and teaching. Since the authors are 
advocates for social justice in schools, they indicated that the work must 
begin with the educational leaders. 


Furman and Shields (2003) wrote that social justice had recently acquired a 
new emphasis and importance for education. The growing diversity of 
school populations, the increasing achievement and economic gaps, and the 
injustices that may be caused by current, high-stakes assessment and 
accountability policies are several reasons for the field of educational 
leadership to focus on leadership for social justice. While much of the 
literature related to social justice and democratic community has developed 
in the areas of curriculum theory and cultural studies, these themes are 
increasing in the field of educational leadership (Furman & Shields, 2003). 
The dimensions of leadership that they describe focus on key areas in 
schools — ethics, context, process, transformation, and pedagogy. 


Theoretical Framework 


Standpoint theory, emerging from feminist critical theory in the 1970s and 
1980s, has been proposed as an explanatory theory and as a methodology to 
guide future feminist research. As a critical theory, it delves into relations 
between the production of knowledge and practices of power. Feminist 
standpoint theory has been used as a framework for empowering oppressed 
groups to value their experiences. Giving these groups recognition and 
voice can be an important source of critical insight (Harding, 2004). 
Feminist standpoint theorists claim that there are important things to learn 
from taking seriously the perspectives of all marginalized groups. Starting 
from their predicaments, knowledge drawn from these groups will be richer 
than knowledge that draws only on the insights of privileged groups alone 
(Anderson, 2007). “Views of the social world generated from the 
perspective of dominant interests are not false, but partial. The marginalized 
have contact with different aspects of social reality-aspects that are more 


revealing of the ways the status quo is unjust.” (Hartsock cited in Anderson, 
2007, para 20). 


Because women represent 75% of the teachers across the U.S., and because 
teaching is the first pathway to the position of superintendent, women are 
underrepresented and could be considered a marginalized group in the 
superintendency. Women who have attained the position have described 
their journeys in achieving the top job in education as having both internal 
and external barriers they must face and overcome (Brunner, 1998a and 
1998b, Shakeshaft, 1989; Wesson & Grady, 1994; Katz, 2004). Because of 
these troubling aspects, it was my contention that women have an 
interesting perspective on issues of social justice due to gender, class, and 
race discrimination in achieving, maintaining, and even thriving in their 
positions as superintendents. It was also my contention that women school 
leaders might provide important critical insight when addressing the 
question of how leaders support and promote social justice. 


Research Design 


The purpose of this study was to understand how women superintendents 
support and promote social justice and democratic community in their 
school districts. Questions that related to this study were: What social 
justice issues do women superintendents identify as problems in their 
school districts? What are the problems and issues women superintendents 
face in working toward social justice? What centers or grounds these 
leaders? What are their worldviews? How do background and life 
experiences contribute to successful leadership practices for social justice? 


Three different sets of school district level criteria were used to choose 
participants: the student population in the district was diverse and 
achievement scores were below the state average for disaggregated groups, 
the student population in the district was diverse and scores across all 
disaggregated groups were at or above the state average, the district had 
mostly students of color and the majority of the district’s teachers were 
White (which is not unusual in most districts). 


Six women superintendents agreed to participate in the study. Five of the 
women led districts in a Midwestern metropolitan area and one was located 
in a rural, western part of the state. Each of the six women was interviewed 
twice; interviews lasted from one to two hours, were audio-taped, and 
transcribed verbatim. Data came from the interview transcripts, my field 
notes, andpersonal journal. The interview guide was sent to each participant 
before the first interview. Transcripts of the interviews were sent to each of 
the participants after each interview for member checking. One woman 
seemed very excited after reading her transcript as she said that she felt 
good to be able to “put into words” how she felt about the issues of social 
justice in her district. 


In the next section, a brief profile of each woman regarding the racial 
composition of students and teachers in the district is provided, and data 
from the interviews regarding the participants’ individual issues and 
personal experiences is included. In describing the racial and ethnic 
background of students and teachers, the terms from the state report card 
are used: Black, Hispanic, Asian and Pacific Islander, and White. All 
participants’ names are pseudonyms and there are no references to names of 
school districts, school buildings, and staff and stakeholders in the districts. 


Participants 


From a student attending the district schools to teacher to superintendent (in 
the position for the past six years), Karen said that her school district is “the 
only place I’ve every worked.” The district is a large high school district 
which draws students from several towns that are not diverse by race but 
somewhat diverse by class. Students attending the three high schools are 
93% Black and 4% Hispanic, while the district’s teachers are 67% White 
and 32% Black. The district houses 6,700 children from 13 communities 
and nine feeder schools. As Karen stated, “We had to organize ourselves to 
address those major concerns” [coming from so many communities]. Karen 
who is African American made an interesting statement when asked if her 
vision for her school district included social justice. She said, “Because I 
am female and because I am a person whose culture is different than the 
majority, social justice for me is not something I do, it is something I live.” 


Fay led a district in a small town in a rural part of the state. There is a large, 
state university in the town. Fay has been an educator her entire career. 
Beginning as a teacher, Fay worked as a school leader in another state and 
returned to her home state to serve as a superintendent. Her district is a unit 
PreK-12 school district. In this state, most districts are either elementary 
(PreK- grade 8) or high school districts (grades 9-12), so unit districts are 
not the norm. According to the district report card, the students are 85% 
White, 8% Black, and 3% Asian with a very small percentage of Hispanic 
students; 99% of the district’s teachers are White. Thirty-five percent of the 
students are considered low-income. Fay, a European American described 
her background growing up in a working class, small town and one of the 
poorest in the state. For Fay’s parents, this was a move “to improve their 
status in life.” Her parents did not graduate high school, came from the 
“boot hills of Missouri,” and had seasonal work picking and chopping 
cotton. Her father could not read nor write, worked two 8-hour jobs and 
because of this, he wanted Fay, the oldest of several children, to have a 
good education and “not live the life of manual labor.” Fay’s particular 
social justice issue in her district was to improve teacher expectations for 
students of low-income status. 


Carmen’s district is situated in a wealthy suburban small town where 
pressures from parents can be overwhelming. Carmen had been an 
administrator in other nearby districts and was a school principal for several 
years in this district where she now leads as superintendent. The school 
district is not diverse, consisting of 95% White students, many who are 
Jewish American. The Jewish holidays are school district holidays and the 
district tries very hard to be sensitive not to schedule events around these 
holidays. Ninety-nine percent of the teachers are White. Carmen is Native 
Indian of the Cherokee tribe and makes this known to staff, students and 
parents. She will intervene if she sees a classroom is planning a unit on 
Native Americans with emphasis on the “wrong” kind of information. 


Corwin, an African American woman who appeared to be in her 40s and by 
her own admission had been enjoying a successful career as an assistant 
superintendent in another district. She came back to her hometown district 
to take over because they were “in trouble.” Before she began her 
superintendency, Corwin worked for 20 years in a high school district in 


another suburban town. She taught there for 14 years, became a dean of 
students, and then an assistant principal. Corwin’s district is fairly large 
with ten schools, K-8 with 42% Hispanic students, 54% Black students and 
3% White students. Sixty-nine percent of the district’s teachers are White, 
while 23% are Black and 7% are Hispanic.The district includes several 
towns which have a history of some infighting and racial tension. Seven 
schools have been in “school improvement” status for five years. 


Tina, a European Americanwomanin her 50s, began her teaching career as 
teacher and then director for students with visual impairments. At the time 
of the study, she was the interim superintendent in the district where she 
had been a building principal for 10 years. Tina explained that the school 
where she was principal had a large proportion of students in special 
education. Tina talked about including students with disabilities in regular 
education as a social justice issue. Another issue for her is the fact that the 
district’s population is changing as more Latinos move into town. 
According to Tina, this is creating “growing pains” in the populace. Tina 
has lived in the town for almost 20 years, and she stated this has been good 
for her position as superintendent. 


The district is comprised of eight elementary schools (K-5), two middle 
schools (6-8), and one year-round school of choice enrolling students from 
kindergarten through eighth grade. Thirty-three percent of the district’s 
students qualified for low-income services. According to the state school 
report card, the district’s racial and ethnic background comprised of 51% 
White, 4% Black, 32% Hispanic, and 10% Asian/Pacific Islander students. 
Ninety-three percent of the teachers were White. 


Delia, who is African American,taught and then had several building and 
district leadership positions in a large, diverse district in a town not far from 
her current district. This position is her first superintendency. As a former 
teacher and school leader for 24 years, Delia described issues with parents 
in her former large school district (15 schools) as sometimes difficult, 
averaging several parent calls a day. Her former district is located in a town 
that has had a racially diverse population for many years. There are ongoing 
race and class issues in the community and the schools. In her current small 
district with two buildings, one elementary and the other a middle school, 


Delia likes rarely having to deal with difficult phone calls from parents. 
Students in her district are 64% White, 2% Black, 5% Hispanic, and 29% 
Korean. Teachers in the district are 93% White and 5% Asian with a very 
small percentage of teachers who are Hispanic. While the district is small 
with 850 students, there are 12 languages represented — languages from 
several Eastern European cities as well as languages from Asia. Delia 
talked about her initial trepidation coming to a district that had never had a 
woman superintendent as a leader, let alone being led by a woman of color. 


But I thought it [definition of social justice] was a very interesting question 
to kind of sit back and reflect on what that meant for me as a school leader. . 
. When I was interviewed for the position, the first thing that really just 
blew me away was when I looked at the district demographics. [I thought] 
how is this district going to cope with an African American female as a 
superintendent after they’ve had a White male superintendent... And I 
have to say, knock on wood, it just hasn’t been an issue. I’m not seen as the 
Black superintendent, I’m seen as the superintendent by the kids and by the 
parents. 


Ethic of Community 


All six of the women in this study were making significant efforts and 
inroads to engage their communities toward the work of social justice. Gail 
Furman’s work (2002, 2003) on community-building was a framework to 
ground the data analysis. In conducting an analysis of several studies of 
community-building efforts in schools, Furman (2002) concluded that 
community is a process. Leadership practice for social justice must be 
grounded community. “An ethic of community centers the community over 
the individual as moral agent—it shifts the locus of moral agency to the 
community as a whole” (Furman, 2003, p. 4). Educational leaders who 
work toward establishing the process of community in their districts should 
ground their work “first and foremost in interpersonal and group skills, such 
as listening with respect, striving for knowing and understanding others, 
communicating effectively, working in teams, engaging in ongoing 
dialogue, and creating forums that allow all voices to be heard” (p. 4). 


All six participants embodied many of the themes Furman writes about 
when she describes community as connection with others. In the next 
section, I discuss the themes developed form the data analysis and how the 
women practiced an ethic of community as they worked toward the ideals 
of social justice for their districts. Common among the women were 
personalized definitions of social justice drawing from their backgrounds 
and applying those definitions to current issues of context in their school 
districts. The women used their “interpersonal and group skills” (Furman, 
2003, p. 4) to work toward establishing the ethic of community by listening 
with respect, knowing and understanding others, communicating effectively, 
and creating a forum for all voices to be heard. 


Listening with Respect 


Carmen tries to be a good listener and to understand those staff and 
community members who she interacts with on a daily basis that come to 
her with issues and problems. “Frequently it is misunderstanding where 
someone is trying to explain their motives that have caused some problems. 
I try real hard to be a good listener, ask questions.” Tina talked about her 
unique way of listening to community members’ concerns about an 
upcoming referendum in her district and “on Saturdays I sat outside the 
library here when we had the farmer’s market and talked to people and that 
one-on-one conversation was really outstanding.” I liked Delia’s motto of 
listening with respect when she said: “We can agree to disagree but we must 
not be disagreeable.” She stressed the ideas of becoming an advocate for 
children — parents advocate for their individual children; Delia advocates 
for all children. Corwin talked about a newly gained respect for elementary 
teachers as she had previously worked in high schools. When discussing 
what groups in her district were marginalized, Fay mentioned that parents 
seemed to be disenfranchised from school, particularly low-income parents. 
She created various forums for parents to have a voice in the district and 
described how she created a specific focus group. “And they weren’t used 
to being really asked their opinion and so they’ve been extremely 
responsive because they didn’t know that we really were asking [for their 
input].” 


Knowing and Understanding Others 


As a student, Corwin had lived in the district that she now serves as 
superintendent. She felt that she knew the community well since she lived 
there previously. She had moved away for work but when she became 
superintendent, she felt it was important to move back and live in the 
community. When Delia was interviewing for her position, all of the search 
committee members mentioned a common concern. One-third of the 
district’s population was Korean and the question loomed as to whether the 
district was doing all they should to welcome and include this group into 
the school community. Korean parents were not attending parent teacher 
conferences, school functions, and other school events. Delia knew if she 
was hired, the first thing she needed to do was make sure that the Korean 
population became more engaged. For Delia, “part of it was learning more 
about the culture.” She began to ask the three Korean members on staff: 
“How can I approach the Korean community in order to have them engaged 
in this process?” Three years ago she set up a meeting to meet parents. 
“And because I was advised by these [Korean] teachers that many of our 
Korean families’ adult parents still feel intimidated coming into the 
building, we had it [the initial meeting] at the Korean American School, on 
a Saturday.” Tina had the same kinds of concerns about knowing and 
understanding others in her district’s community. Tina said that Latino 
parents trusted schools to take care of their children but may not feel totally 
welcome in schools. She encouraged her mostly White staff, teachers, 
school secretaries, and school aides to recognize and own their biases 
against those who are culturally and linguistically different from them. 
Because of these tensions, Tina said that Latino parents were not as 
involved in the district’s schools as she would like them to be. She put it 
this way: 


[They believe that] it’s the schools’ job to take care of the student and the 
child. [They might say] we won’t interfere; we won’t be judgmental. And 
so trying to turn that around to say, oh, no, no, no — be involved, ask 
questions, and don’t let the school just take it upon themselves to raise your 
children. 


Carmen’s community issues were very different. Working in an affluent 
community consisting of a many Jewish American families, Carmen knew 
that community members’ traditions were “steeped in values” that she was 
not familiar with. She made an effort to get to know families on a personal 
basis so they would trust her with decision-making that would include all 
community members. 


Leading a large high school district that encompasses all or part of 13 
different communities is a challenge for Karen when trying to know and 
understand her community members. Karen talked about how the different 
communities share the same values. 


So the beauty of it is that you have communities of great diversity and I 
think that’s the richness of what we have and it also creates challenges 
because of the misunderstanding of how different cultures or different 
communities work. If this was a school district of one community, it would 
be different. But it’s a community school district of all or part of 13 other 
communities. So the challenge is trying to respect and blend the diversity of 
the communities. But the values don’t change that much. It is still church; 
it’s still family and still community. 


Communicating Effectively 


Delia tries to put herself in situations where parents can informally come in 
and speak with her. She begins each year in the buildings, trying to be in 
every classroom by the end of the school year. She attends long, school 
sponsored trips with parents and their children, conducts three 
superintendent’s forums throughout each year on specific topics, and 
attends all the school functions — at Bingo night, she is the caller. Carmen 
strives to create a non-hierarchical atmosphere with her staff. Several times 
in the interviews, she mentioned that her background and upbringing as a 
Native American has helped her realize that there is no one person who 
“stands out in front ... There’s nobody out here as the one who saves the 
day or the winner. It’s got to be everybody sharing the same outcome.” Like 
Carmen, Corwin also relies on her background as a catalyst to help people 
know and understand her. “I shared with them my whole background; just 


to say now here is where I come from and here is where I think we need to 
be going.” Fay wanted to communicate with her high school students and 
meet with them on a regular basis. She created a forum where students 
could feel comfortable sitting with her on their own “turf,” asking 
questions, talking about their issues, and giving feedback about what works 
in school and what doesn’t work. 


Creating Forums for All Voices to be Heard 


Tina created a forum for her staff to feel safe and reflect on their biases, and 
stressed how they might begin to work toward changing those biases to 
better educate all of their students. As mentioned earlier, one of Karen’s 
challenges is that she was leading a district that had 13 communities 
feeding into her large high school district. 


I have some old line families that have been in public housing that I can 
count on in any given day [for support] — even if you don’t have the 
finances, that does not don’t necessarily translate in a poverty of values, 
spirit and soul. 


Corwin, Tina, and Delia talked about coming into districts formerly led by 
superintendents who had been somewhat divisive or who had a top down 
leadership style. Rebuilding trust was an issue they faced when staff and 
other stakeholders needed to regain interest and excitement about the 
schools in their community. 


Delia had to work to transcend a former male superintendent’s “head 
honcho” leadership style as she tried to create an atmosphere of group 
process. “My style is much more collaborative, much more management as 
part of a group process and people had a difficult time making that 
adjustment.” Fay pointed out many instances where she either sent or joined 
her staff to present at conferences, participated on various boards and 
forums, and reached out to the community. “Leaders have to do [that], you 
take a chance, you step up when you are asked to participate and in that 
forum of course you will reveal your vision because you’re going to be 
challenged by all these people.” 


Summary 


Women superintendents in this study were speaking out about social justice 
issues in their school districts. Clearly, they work to establish community as 
a process, trying to involve staff and parents in decision-making to create 
better programs and schools, particularly keeping in mind that children are 
the future. 


Women in this study also easily talked about what centers them. All six 
made a connection from their personal and professional history to how they 
proceeded with their work toward social justice. These women connected 
their vision for change with their personal stories and school district 
context. The districts varied by size, student population, and geographical 
area. Yet, all of the women used those various contexts to develop specific 
goals related to their vision for social justice. 


Several women talked about the benefits as a participant in this type of 
research. It allowed them to reflect on issues of social justice in their 
districts and what they had accomplished in dealing with these issues as 
leaders. Fay said that through her participation, the research had value for 
her as well as others. . . . “at least not only for myself but those who 
participate .. . you will cause us, you have me, anyway, to be reflective, to 
sit down and think about what we are doing and why.” Both Carmen and 
Fay saw their participation as a reason to question themselves and learn 
wanted to know the results of the study to learn from other women in 
similar positions. Fay said: “I think your questions are causing me to be 
reflective and making me think, am I doing enough? I would be really 
interested in hearing what these women are saying.” 


Feminist standpoint theory used as an overarching framework for this study 
provided a lens to look for how women superintendents acknowledged 
issues of social justice practices that were unjust in their districts and 
communities. It also provided a framework to understand how women who 
have been marginalized in the superintendent’s position, could “see” from 
their vantage point, what voices were excluded in the decision-making 
process and what these women did to provide opportunities for all voices to 
be heard. 


Not only can we learn in general how women are progressing in the 
superintendency from this type of research, but specifically, we learn that 
this study’s participants have enjoyed the opportunity to reflect on the 
concepts of social justice for students, staff, and families in their schools. 
Several women talked about how their participation in the study has helped 
them reflect and question themselves about the issues. And in drawing form 
this particular finding, we learn that it is good and absolutely necessary to 
create spaces to talk about social justice in schools. Conversations of this 
sort need to occur among school communities so that everyone can be 
actively engaged in creating an ethic of community. 
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Introduction 


To a large extent, faculty who enter the field of educational leadership 
preparation do so following many years of experience as school 
administrators. For most new faculty members, a position in higher 
education is a natural extension of their professional lives. While some 
choose to serve as adjunct professors, others aspire to tenure-track 
positions. In either case, they are typically motivated by the opportunity to 
share what they have learned during their careers with both aspiring 
administrators as well as current administrators seeking promotions. 


As they enter academia, many tenure-track professors find themselves 
somewhat unaware of all the responsibilities associated with their new 
positions. Yes, they know they will teach, serve on committees, and be 
expected to publish. In fact, for most former administrators, meeting the 
expectations associated with teaching and service requires minimal 


adjustment. For a substantial number, however, the scholarship expectations 
initially appear daunting. 


As a result, many novice assistant professors soon discover that the 
transition to higher education includes a steep scholarship learning curve. 
During their careers as school administrators, they had probably heard the 
phrase "publish or perish" but had not fully comprehended its meaning. 
Many may even have earned their degrees before the introduction of the 
Institutional Review Board process (IRB). 


As school administrators, new professors may have conducted local 
research but often without significant concerns about research design, 
methodology, data collection, and analysis. In fact, it is likely that they may 
not even be familiar with the definition of a peer-reviewed publication. To 
them, publishing means having what they have written accepted for 
publication somewhere. Whether it is peer reviewed or not, as well as 
whether it is published locally, statewide, or nationally, either in print or 
online, means very little. In fact, most of their past personal writing 
probably focused on pragmatic administrative responsibilities rather than 
research studies or theoretical papers. 


Once they are immersed in their first tenure-track position, the realities of 
scholarship become readily apparent. New professors must shift a majority 
of their reading and writing from practitioner-oriented, non-peer reviewed 
educational magazines and newsletters to more academic publications. 
Some learn for the first time that scholarship also includes presentations at 
state and national conferences, which too have to pass the test of peer 
review. As a result, when faced with the expectation of publishing in peer- 
reviewed journals, new professors often are not sure where to begin. 


First Step 


One of the unique professional challenges faculty members face is meeting 
the scholarship requirements for tenure and promotion. As part of this 
process, an important first step is developing an understanding of what 
publications are available both as a source of professional information as 
well as a possible outlet for publication. This means quickly and efficiently 


identifying what educational leadership-related publications are available, 
often a difficult task for relatively inexperienced researchers. 


Although university libraries make available directories of publications 
such as Cabell's Directory of Publishing Opportunities in Business and 
Education (Cabell, 2007), these types of reference sources can be 
cumbersome and somewhat difficult to use. It is easy to become bogged 
down searching for publication options among a large book full of 
unfamiliar options. What is not readily available is a simple, concise listing 
of educational administration-related publications including pertinent 
publication characteristics that professors can use to identify appropriate 
publication venues for their scholarly work. 


Publication Survey 


To address this need, the authors used a combination of surveys and 
professional contacts, including review of reference sources, to identify 
available educational administration-related publications. After targeting 
specific publications, a survey was sent to the editors of these journals 
requesting specific information about their publications. Editors were asked 
to provide the following information about their publications: 


e Publication format (hardcopy, online, or both); 

e Extent of circulation; 

e Refereed rating; 

e Percentage of issue themed; 

e Average acceptance rate; 

e Average length of time from receiving manuscript until acceptance 
decision; 

e Average length of time from acceptance decision to publication; 

e Preferred length of manuscript; 

e Required publication style; 

¢ Required submission format (electronic only, hardcopy, both, or other); 
and, 

e Preferred mode of communication with editor. 


A summary of publication information from the 20 editors who responded 
to the survey is presented in Table 1. To assist in interpreting the table, a 
description of each section, including keys for abbreviations or coding, is 
summarized below. 


Publication Format 


With the increased access to technology, an important issue when 
submitting a manuscript is publication format. Three options are common, 
including hardcopy (H), online (O), and both (B). 


Circulation 


In addition, another important consideration when choosing a publication 
venue is the number of potential readers. Data listed in the chart reflect 
either the number of copies distributed or the potential electronic audience. 
Some editors noted their circulation figures cannot be quantified, since their 
publications are included in online databases or are available through 
publication websites or the worldwide web. 


Refereed Rating 


As part of this process, editors were asked to rate their publication’s level of 
peer review based on Henson's (2003) rating scale from zero to three points. 
One point was awarded if the editor sent manuscripts out to reviewers. 
Another point was added if the names of authors and their professional 
affiliation were withheld. Finally, one additional point was assessed if a 
rating rubric was provided to the reviewers. As a result, a publication could 
be rated from zero (non-peer reviewed) through three points (blind review 
with required rubric). 


Percent of Themed Issues 


Many journals regularly include specific themed sections or have specific 
themed issues periodically. Three journals in particular, Educational 
Planning, The Journal of Educational Finance, and Theory into Practice, 
are fully themed. Knowing if and when a journal is using a specific theme 
can increase an author’s chances of being published, by allowing the author 
to ensure that the manuscript is a good fit for the journal’s theme. 


Acceptance Rate 


An important consideration when choosing a journal or publication venue is 
the manuscript acceptance rate. Reported is the percentage of articles 
typically accepted for publication. 


Length of Time to Decision 


Another issue authors may want to consider is how long one can expect to 
wait before hearing whether the manuscript was accepted. Reported in the 
chart is the approximate length of time from submission to an acceptance 
decision. 


Length of Time from Acceptance to Publication 


After a manuscript is accepted, another consideration is the length of time 
from acceptance to actual publication. Some journals accept manuscripts 
several months before they may actually be published. While this may not 
seem problematic, universities have different policies on whether 
“accepted” or “in press” manuscripts can be counted for tenure and 
promotion decisions. 


Publication Length 


As authors prepare their manuscripts, they must consider manuscript length 
requirements. Editors will often reject manuscripts which do not fit within 
their expected or required page length range. However, with the advent of 
online publishing, some journals no longer have such limits. Following 
publisher guidelines about manuscript length can be a critical piece to 
having a manuscript accepted or rejected. Table 1 includes recommended 
manuscript lengths for each publication. 


Style 


Editors usually require that submitted manuscripts follow a particular 
publication style. This section indicates which style (APA, Chicago, 
Harvard, or MLA) is acceptable for each publication. Manuscripts that do 
not conform to the required publication style may be rejected automatically, 
regardless of the quality of the content. 


Submission Format 


Editors also have required submission formats. Although the trend is toward 
electronic submission (E), some editors still accept hardcopies (H) and 
others accept both (B). 


Preferred Communication 


At times, authors may need to contact editors for additional information or 
with questions. As a result, editors were asked to indicate their preferred 
means of communication with authors. In almost all cases, this is email (E). 
However, some editors indicated other required communication formats 
such as the NCPEA Fast-Track Web-Based System (FT) or written letter 


(L). 


Table 1 
Characteristics of Educational Leadership Publications 


Closing Thoughts 


Publishing in educational journals can be one of the most daunting tasks for 
new professors, particularly professors who came to higher education from 
the world of public education administration, where publishing educational 
research and scholarly work was not a priority. A difficult but critically 
important part of publishing is choosing the right journal for submission. 
Even the most interesting, well written manuscript may be rejected if it is 
not a good fit for the journal to which it is received. In choosing a journal, 
authors must consider the readership of the journal, the submission length, 


the style guidelines, and the theme. If any of these are not right for a 
particular manuscript, then the chances of being rejected increase. Thus, 
developing a familiarity with what types of journals serve the field of 
educational leadership and administration can be a valuable tool to 
mastering the “publish or perish” arena. In addition to being familiar with 
these journals, knowing what each journal expects from potential 
manuscripts greatly facilitates the process and may help speed up the time 
from submission to publication. In a world of tenure and promotion, every 
publication is important, and sharing research among peers is how the 
discipline of educational leadership continues to grow and improve. By 
understanding the characteristics of key educational leadership publications, 
new professors and emerging scholars can improve their productivity and 
contribute to this important area of research. 
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Introduction 


Since the advent of the personal computer in 1980, the role of technology in 
K-12 education has been actively discussed by a number of stakeholders: 
parents, teachers, students, education bureaucrats at all levels, technologists, 
business leaders, and community members have seen active roles for 
computer technology to improve the delivery of education. The quick 
adoption of the IBM PC as a consumer commodity was hailed as the 
beginning of the ‘information age’ which grew as computers became easier 
to afford and more powerful. When the World Wide Web was created by the 
high-energy physics research community at CERN in 1992, it too was 
greeted by enthusiasts as a revolutionary technology that would transform 
the world of education. Unfortunately, the revolution has been occurring 
slowly and rather differently than had been expected. 


In 1982, two years after the creation of the IBM PC, academic planners 
wanted to include a computer science department in each high school as a 


way to respond to and prepare students for the “Information Age” that the 
PC heralded (Sendov & Stanchev, 1986). The same year, the National 
Science Foundation issued a report on the need to develop “computer 
literacy” among K-12 students by focusing schools on developing courses 
and programs to promote computer programming at all levels of schooling 
(Seidel, Anderson, & Hunter, 1982). Soon after this a landmark report, A 
Nation At Risk, was published as the product of a bipartisan National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, appointed by then-Secretary of 
Education Terrel H. Bell. In addition to injecting into discourse about 
education a number of well-know phrases such as “The rising tide of 
mediocrity”, A Nation At Risk, citing analyst Paul Copperman, warned that 


Each generation of Americans has outstripped its parents in education, in 
literacy, and in economic attainment. For the first time in the history of our 
country, the educational skills of one generation will not surpass, will not 
equal, will not even approach, those of their parents (Sendov & Stanchev, 
1986). 


A Nation At Risk very effectively linked in the mind of the public the 
economic attainment of those attending public schools with the education 
they received. This entire linkage took place amidst a world in which the 
personal computer and computer technology was seen as becoming integral 
to being able to prepare students to function in the business world and, in 
order to prepare people to use this technology, the educational process. 


Background on Technology Revolution 


The inclusion of “revolutionary” new technology into the world of 
education is no new phenomenon. The history of education in the 20" 
century is littered with mistaken forecasts of technological revolutions in 
education. In 1913 Thomas Edison predicted that books would ‘soon be 
obsolete in the schools” because of motion pictures. Educational historian 
Larry Cuban argues that these expectations were repeatedly disappointed 
not because of poor implementation, insufficient money, or resistance by 
teachers but because of a more fundamental obstacle: the logic of the 


classroom (Cuban, 1986). Some of the common elements of all 
technological revolutions (film, radio, automated instruction and now 
digital media) was that each new medium would make teachers better by 
providing them with interesting new ways to enhance their teaching through 
state-of-the-art innovation and techniques. Everyday teaching presents 
enormous problems, and the tools that teachers have added to their 
repertoire over time “have been simple, durable, flexible, and responsive to 
teacher-defined problems in meeting the demands of daily instruction.” In 
contrast, information technology requires a lot of setup, access to computer 
labs requires advanced scheduling, and the information technology 
available at the beginning of the “revolution” did not necessarily mesh with 
lesson plans (Cassidy, 2004). 


In the 1990s, computers were deviating from the pattern of earlier 
technologies and were easier to use as the sorts of “simple, durable, 
flexible, and responsive to teacher-defined problems in meeting the means 
of daily instruction” that teachers need. Interest in using PCs in instruction 
began to, selectively, bubble up from teachers and students. This expanded 
greatly with advances in multimedia technology and the popular adoption 
of the Internet as a communications technology (Starr, 1996). Even with all 
of this interest in using technology to change how education takes place, 
little has changed in the classrooms. Traditionally, blame has been placed 
on teachers or schools for failing to include new technologies, even when 
the change to be effected is not clearly spelled out, well planned, or well 
suited to the educational environment. Rod Paige, the seventh Secretary of 
Education, presented this sentiment well ("Rod Paige Secretary, U.S. 
Department of Education," 2002): “There is strong resistance to change in 
the school business. And there are no consequences for failure. Why would 
they want to change when there’s no real reward for success?” While 
blaming teachers, schools, and administrators for problems with the 
educational system has a long history in America, other factors are at work 
that explain why technological literacy has not taken root as deeply as was 
hoped. History, politics, educational philosophy, and the basic nature of 
computer technology as an educational tool provide rationales beyond 
merely blaming the system. 


Involvement of the Federal Government 


A review of important historical points since the advent of the personal 
computer will provide several indicators of why information technology has 
not dramatically changed the course of K-12 education. In April of 1995, 
President Clinton issued an Executive Order that planned for accelerating 
technology literacy in the classroom. The Executive Order included four 
goals: 


1. making modern computer technology an integral part of every 
classroom; 

2. providing teachers with the professional development they need to use 
new technologies effectively; 

3. connecting classrooms to the proposed National Information 
Infrastructure [an early name for the Internet being developed for use 
in the United States); and 

4. encouraging the creation of excellent educational software (Leiken, 
1996). 


The goals expressed in this Executive Order resonated with (and 
encouraged) students, families, and many involved in education; however, 
as with many political actions, these goals had their roots in a number of 
prior policy issues and meetings. In 1989, national political leaders and 
governors (including then-Governor Clinton) met at what came to be 
known as the Charlottesville Summit, to discuss bipartisan plans for school 
reform. One of the key ideas that emerged at that meeting was that of 
developing national goals for education. A number of new foundations and 
groups were formed at that meeting, including the New American Schools 
Development Corporation, a private foundation formally instituted in 1991 
with financial support from groups like the Annenberg Foundation, AT&T, 
Exxon, IBM, and the U.S. Department of Education (Cassidy, 2004); the 
focus of most of the business-backed coalitions included business-oriented 
outcomes for education. Soon after these meetings, technology industry 
representatives stated their need to build a coalition with schools to wire all 
student desktops with a workstation; showing a direct effect of A Nation At 
Risk, the reasons of preparing a workforce to maintain the nation’s 
economic competitiveness was the main impetus stated (Hedelman, 1989). 


Education and the focus on its reform through the implementation of 
information technology continued well into the next decade. In the 
beginning of the 1990s, Goals 2000, a program to achieve national learning 
goals that originated at a governors’ summit (that included then-Governor 
Clinton) was championed by then-President George Bush. The strategic 
objectives proposed in Goals 2000 included that within a set (but 
unspecified) period of time, all students start school ready to learn, that the 
high school graduation rate increase to at least 90 percent, that all students 
leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having demonstrated competency in English, 
mathematics, science, history, and geography, and that every adult 
American be literate and have the knowledge and skills necessary to 
compete in a global economy as well as exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. Technology was seen as a centerpiece that 
would enable this proposed program (Knapp & Glenn, 1996). 


Approximately at the same time as the Goals 2000 legislation was being 
discussed came the formation of the Secretary’s Commission on Achieving 
Necessary Skills (SCANS), formed by the Secretary of Labor to “examine 
the demands of the workplace and whether our young people are capable of 
meeting those demands.” SCANS delivered its first report in June of 1991 
declaring that: 


The message to us was universal: good jobs will increasingly depend on 
people who can put knowledge to work. What was found was disturbing: 
more than half our young people leave school without the knowledge or 
foundation to find and hold a good job... Two conditions that arose in the 
last quarter of the 20" Century have change the terms of our young people’s 
entry into the work of work: the globalization of commerce and the 
explosive growth of technology on the job. The developments have barely 
been reflected in how we prepare your people for work or in how many of 
our workplaces are organized. 


In addition to linking education and technology to the workplace, SCANS 
called for “World Class Standards” for educational performance and 
identified five competencies believed essential to job performance: 


a. ability to use resources 
b. interpersonal skills; 


c. ability to acquire, evaluate, organize, and interpret information; 
d. understanding systems; and 
e. using technology. 


Additional personal qualities of effective workers identified in the report 
were strong basic skills, thinking skills, and a sense of personal integrity 
and responsibility (Cassidy, 2004). 


Involvement of National Organizations 


From the concerns initially voiced in A Nation At Risk about American high 
school graduates lacking the necessary skills for work developed a new era 
of education reform promoting national economic prosperity in a global, 
technological age as the primary goal of schooling. National groups (with 
international reputations) underscored the need for technology integration 
in schools. In 1995 the National Academy of Sciences report Reinventing 
Schools: The Technology is Now! focused on the use of technology to 
advance student-centered, project-based approaches to learning.(Starr, 
1996) As the years after 1995 would show, although many pundits saw the 
technology as ready to be implemented (“Now!”), in 1995 the money and 
necessary infrastructure was not yet ready. 


In that same year the 166-page Kick Start Initiative, prepared by a task 
force commissioned by President Clinton that was co-chaired by Ed 
McCracken of Silicon Graphics, Inc., proposed that state and local 
governments foot the bill for educational technology and raise billions 
through tax increases, bond measures, and other revenue-generating plans 
like lottery subsidies (rather than asking for federal funding for information 
technology for schools) (Bryant, 1995). In the wake of this Initiative 
receiving a cool reception by those it asked for funding, President Clinton 
launched his Executive Order which made information technology and the 
training of educators to use it a high priority for the nation. In order to 
explain to the voting populace the need to devote so much energy to 
information technology in schools, Clinton issued an Open Letter to 
Parents in October of 1995. In it he stated 


In order for us to ensure that all our children have their shot at the American 
dream, we need to empower them with the technological literacy they’ Il 
need to succeed in a new and ever-changing information economy. By 
2000, 60% of the new jobs in America will require advanced technological 
skills. Unfortunately, only 20% of our workforce possesses these skills 
today. 


We have a long way to go, but there is no better place to start than in our 
schools. While our workplaces are moving swiftly into the information age, 
our classrooms are not keeping pace. Today, millions of children have more 
contact with technology in an afternoon at the video arcade that they do all 
year in school. We need to change that. We need companies to develop 
software that is as exciting to learn from as video games like Mortal 
Kombat are to play. We need schools equipped with the right technology. 


If we fail to ensure that all our children are technological literate, our nation 
will be poorer economically and spiritually. We will allow our nation to 
face a new divide—the divide between those children who have access to 
technology and those who never have (Cassidy, 2004). 


This Open Letter reaffirmed three of the four goals of his earlier Executive 
Order, dropping any mention of the need to provide teachers resources for 
professional development opportunities to assure they could use and teach 
with information technology. The following year in his 1996 State of the 
Union address, President Clinton announced his goal of connecting every 
classroom and library to the Internet by the turn of the century. Clinton 
credited the creation of the program to Gore, who championed the idea 
(Rosenbaum, 1999). 


Funding Issues 


Funding for these Internet connections would be expensive, and raising 
taxes to complete this program would have created significant problems for 
all politicians who wanted to be seen as promoting education but also 
wanted to avoid creating new taxes on their constituents. The solution to 
this dilemma was the E-Rate (formally the “Educational Connection Rate”) 
program that would provide the funds to wire educational institutions to the 


Internet. Established with bipartisan support in Congress as part of the 
Telecommunications Act of 1996, the E-Rate program provided for a 20- to 
90-percent discount on telecommunications services, Internet access, and 
internal network connections for schools and libraries. Funding for the E- 
Rate program came from long-distance telecommunications provider fees 
and provided a significant amount of money from outside the education 
budget to provide Internet connections to schools. With the backing of the 
Clinton administration, the Federal Communications Commission used the 
E-Rate funds to funnel more than $2.25 billion in 1999 to help more than 1 
million classrooms and libraries across the country gain access to the 
Internet (Torry, 2000). The E-rate funding commitment in 1998 totaled 
almost $1.7 billion with about $1.1 billion going to urban schools, $183 
million going to rural areas, and the balance to suburban schools. According 
to FCC documentation, 32,000 applied for 1999 e-rate funding (Bolt & 
Crawford, 2000). 


The E-Rate funds quickly became a political issue as other Federal and 
State budget items were eliminated. During a time when a tight lid on other 
spending was imposed, the E-Rate funding was increased (Rosenbaum, 
1999). Since the E-Rate money had the (seemingly unassailable) political 
objective of furthering educational goals and promoting educational equity, 
the program was structured to allow rural and poorer schools to qualify for 
larger discounts than wealthier schools. However, the discounts allowed 
wealthier schools, many of which were already connected to the Internet, to 
shift funds away from telecommunications bills and redirect them toward 
buying more computers and technology for students (further widening the 
digital divide) (Torry, 2000). While intended to assure that all students 
gained access to the Internet, critics cited that E-Rate funds exacerbated the 
digital divide since wealthier schools (which had the staff and ability to 
apply for the E-Rate funding) received the newest and fanciest technology 
while it took poorer schools and districts much longer to receive Internet 
connections and computers (Editorial, 2000). 


While receiving financial incentive from the E-Rate program, schools 
throughout the country involved their communities in wiring the classrooms 
through NetDay, an outreach and work program that organized community 
volunteers to work alongside teachers and technical coordinators to put 


network wiring into the schools. Net Day was the brainchild of Jon Gage, 
Chief Scientist of Sun Microsystems, who called Net Day the equivalent of 
the “high-tech barn raising” ("To Succeed Today, You Need the Right 
Connections," 1996). Many states, including California, held organized 
events during which parents, students, and concerned community members 
pulled Ethernet cabling into classrooms to establish a computer networking 
infrastructure. In many states, Net Day became an annual or semiannual 
event. A few schools involved in these events had the foresight to include 
technology coordinators who taught instructors how to include technology 
in their daily teaching activities during in-service days immediately after 
the wiring was pulled (Barbier, 1999). 


In addition to cementing the need for information technology in schools in 
the mind of the public, NetDay responded creatively to the costs of wiring 
all schools: before the E-Rate program was established, a 1996 estimate by 
the United States Advisory Council on the National Information 
Infrastructure indicated that it would take 4 to 5 percent of the total K-12 
budget to connect every classroom by 2005 to the Internet, with a 
significant amount of money being spent on the actual wiring of the 
facilities (Leiken, 1996). With the wiring of the schools complete, a 
significant phase of integrating information technology into the classroom 
was complete — at least in the minds of many people outside of the world of 
education. 


Even with a significant investment in technology, the task of integrating 
technology into education — a task never well defined operationally or in 
terms of what the educational outcome should be — was far from complete. 
It was only a few years after NetDay popularized the idea of technological 
literacy that questions of how the technology would be integrated into 
classroom practice arose. In 1999, the Department of Education published 
the results of a survey of over thirty-five hundred of the nation’s educators 
that asked about their ability to use computer technology. Only a third of 
public school teachers considered themselves prepared to use computers 
and the Internet (Cooper, 2000). Only 20 percent indicated that they were 
“very well prepared” in using computer technology in the classroom, 
although approximately four-fifths of the educators indicated that they had 
some training in computers and related technology. This drew immediate 


response from Secretary of Education Richard Riley who voiced his 
displeasure with the survey results (and underscored the need for computer 
training to be integrated better into teacher training), stating “teacher 
education and professional development programs are not addressing the 
realities found in today’s classrooms...One-shot workshops...carry little 
relevance to teachers’ work in the classroom’(Bolt & Crawford, 2000). 
While teacher training programs certainly were involved in (and perhaps 
partially responsible for) providing teachers who were technologically 
literate, they were given most of the blame for not providing teachers ready 
to include technology-enhanced education into their instruction. In 1999 at 
a symposium on technology in education, the disconnect between research 
and practice in education was recognized by the symposium keynote 
statement that “If the same disconnect existed in medicine, we’d still be 
dying of typhus” (Press, 1999). 


Call for Teacher, Researcher, and Business Involvement 


By 2000 the National Governor’s Association meeting (the meeting which 
in 1989 had launched the educational reform that prioritized technological 
education) was hearing the call from people outside the world of primary 
and secondary education to include teacher preparation as an important part 
of including technology in the classroom curriculum. At that meeting Alan 
Greenspan, then Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, underscored the 
need for teacher training and cautioned that hopes for improving schools by 
introducing computers may be oversimplified when he stated 
“Incorporating new technologies into the education process is indeed likely 
to be an important element in improving our schools, but it will involve 
more than simply wiring the classroom. To achieve the most effective 
outcome...we must provide teachers with the necessary training to use them 
effectively” (Broder, 2000). 


The issue of training teachers, the one item of the Executive Order that had 
not been explicitly addressed by the programs that followed from Clinton’s 
push for technology in schools, remained unaddressed by the Federal 
government. Although money was set aside to wire classrooms and provide 
technology, no similar programmatic push from the government to train 
teachers in technology use has occurred (Cooper, 2000). This was not the 


case in other countries that instituted their own version of NetDay: UK Net 
Year was dedicated to not only wiring all of Britain’s schools by 2002, but 
to developing curricular materials, teacher education, and public awareness 
throughout the United Kingdom. Net Day events in UK were not wiring 
days (since wiring was done by network and telecommunications 
companies rather than volunteers) but allowed students and adults to gather 
at schools and other locations to show off curricular materials and 
interesting projects that demonstrate the value of the Internet in education. 
Similarly, the European Union sponsored Net Days on the continent and 
“put priorities on the content side” including permanent teacher-training 
programs and the encouragement of developing pedagogical content 
(Magid, 1998). Other nations added into their programs the one crucial item 
that the United States neglected: teacher training. 


Planning and analysis documents used in drafting the 1995 Executive Order 
indicated that the largest ongoing cost for any technological education 
program would be for teacher training and support. In support of this 
training, Clinton had called for the creation of a $2 billion five-year 
Technology Literacy Challenge Fund to be supported by Federal and 
corporate funding; this request was not favorably received by the House or 
Senate (Leiken, 1996). Other groups also had identified the need for 
funding: the Kick Start Initiative had requested $14 billion per year to be 
spent on teacher training as well as machine maintenance (Bryant, 1995). 
Unfortunately for educators, the cost invested in training teachers created a 
double-edged sword: a shortage of technology workers during the late 
1990s assured that those with documented technology skills would be able 
to make a good living in the corporate world. Given the fact that teachers’ 
salaries were low, those with technology skills had the opportunity to make 
significantly more money outside of teaching than they could in their 
chosen careers in education; this fact was noted when funding for teacher 
technology training was considered (Press, 1999). Because of the fear that 
providing technology training would prepare some teachers to leave the 
world of education, no funding (outside what was provided through the 
Department of Education’s normal funds) was allotted for training teachers 
on the new technology. 


The recognition of the need for training was noted not only by the teachers 
but also by researchers who understood that linking technology to student 
achievement would require significant planning and research. The belief 
that technology would, by itself, improve schools was dispelled by 
education professors (Cooper, 2000): “There is nothing that says technology 
will improve student achievement, but we believe that it does because it 
meets so many different learning styles.” Even leaders of the technology 
companies that championed NetDay recognized that research needed to be 
done to improve the pedagogical use of technology (Corcoran, 2000): “I 
agree 100 percent that technology has not been very effective in the 
classroom” said Kim Jones, SUN Microsystems Vice President for global 
education and research, “I would tend to agree with then that probably 
studies should be done.” Even educational historians such as Larry Cuban, 
the former present of the American Education Research Association, 
admitted that “there has been virtual silence among policymakers about the 
uses and consequences of technology in schools” (Corcoran, 2000). Clearly 
with education professors, industry leaders, and educational historians in 
agreement, the need to incorporate computer technology into the classroom 
would need both study and coordinated planning. 


Although many agreed that in order to use computers in the classroom, 
teachers need some training on how to teach with computers, proposed 
methods toward this end differed greatly. While some groups believed that 
the integration of technology in any restructured approach to education 
involved consistent modeling of effective uses of technology in the 
classroom in teacher training programs (Knapp & Glenn, 1996), others 
believed the best approach would be to improve teachers computer skills 
and comfort with technology by providing each instructor with a computer 
for their personal use. Both of these approaches understood that reforms 
needed to start in the schools, with the teachers (Means, Olson, & Singh, 
1995). However, these approaches did little more than make computers 
another tool used by a teacher rather than restructuring teaching around this 
new tool. Some initial studies on how computers were used in the 
classroom indicated that computers were used as an adjunct, rather than a 
central feature, of the curriculum. This view was reinforced by a study of 
the Milken Exchange on Educational Technology and the International 
Society for Technology in Education (ISTE) which reported that most 


teacher-training programs treated computer technology as an adjunct to the 
curriculum, and not as a central feature (Bolt & Crawford, 2000). The study 
further indicated that “teacher-training programs are not showing student 
educators how to effectively incorporate computer technology into their 
teaching methodology.” 


One important reason for the absence of computers was that resources for 
significant numbers of computers still were not available for teachers. Even 
in 2004 after monumental growth in the number of computers available in 
each school, the average number of computers available per student in 
schools in the State of California was over five students per computer. With 
resources (even after nine years of E-Rate monies available) unavailable, 
the ‘revolution’ in teaching with technology would take a significant 
amount of time to be realized. Researchers in the Apple Classrooms of 
Tomorrow project, one of the most comprehensive attempts to transform 
schools with technology, indicated that teachers need more support, not 
less, when dealing with massive infusions of technology into classrooms 
(Bolt & Crawford, 2000). Following this reasoning, in order to truly 
integrate technology into classes, more money for technology support and a 
plan for its use would be needed. 


As the need for a significant infusion of computers to make technological 
literacy a reality was being raised, teachers were calling for parents, 
educators, and community members to revisit the issues behind 
technological literacy. Rather than participate in a numbers game in which 
the school with the most computers (and the lowest student/computer ratio) 
was presumed to have properly integrated technology into the curriculum, 
teachers stressed the need “to stop looking at this issue in terms of 
quantities of computers in schools. We have to realize education has to be 
developed around sound principles, and draw technology where it’s 
appropriate” (Corcoran, 2000). Rather than acquiesce in the face of the 
demands of parents and the community, instructors who wanted to include 
technology in their classes recognized that, at its heart, the largest problems 
of the transition of computers into the classroom are not technological: they 
are matters of educational philosophy and practice and in turn depend on 
broader moral and political judgments (Starr, 1996). While some of these 
teachers attempted to work within the educational system to make slow 


changes, others created a report and media campaign that reflected their 
belief that computers posed untold hazards to students (by curtailing their 
creativity, by spoon-feeding them content, and by teaching them more how 
to interact with a computer than to think or learn what was in the 
curriculum); they publicly requested a moratorium until the “presumed 
benefits” and hazards of computers could be studied at length. Their report 
suggested that to reach important pedagogical goals (and teach “the basics” 
first) computers should not be allowed in lower-grade classrooms and that 
high school class should include a significant amount of computer 
instruction, including overt instruction about the ethical and social 
implications of technology (Corcoran, 2000). Although teachers were 
attempting to put technology second and instruction first, many in the 
community interpreted this as teacher reluctance toward including 
technology in the curriculum. 


Some members of the business community also recognized the need for the 
mastery of basic skills before including computers into classrooms. In 
addition to citing that children being raised as part of a technology-rich 
environment learn basic computer skills easily, many argued that most of 
the technology students would learn in classes would be outdated by the 
time they entered the workforce. A major concern they raised (perhaps after 
dealing with a significant number of technologically ready but socially 
under-prepared techies) included the isolation that computers introduced 
into students lives: when a student is logged on to a computer, that student 
is actively spending time not interacting with other people which, in 
elementary school, plays an important role in developmental education 
(Schmitt, 1996). 


Summary Analysis of Issues 


Unfortunately these conversations were being held among teachers and 
members of the business community rather than in the world of educational 
policy which had focused its attention on other reform issues. The No Child 
Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLB) was launched and directed a significant 
amount of the attention of school administrators, parents, and the general 
public toward accountability and testing standards; since one of the 
significant changes introduced by NCLB allowed schools districts that 


repeatedly did not meet accountability standards for score improvements to 
be taken over by the Federal government. With the stakes for failure raised 
to such a high level, other reform issues (including the inclusion of 
technology) faded from importance as State Departments of Education and 
school districts focused on this new reform. While NCLB did include funds 
which could be used to provide technology for classroom use, technology 
funds were limited to a special programs function which directed that the 
use of any information technology purchased for the project had to meet the 
ends of the NCLB program. Although technological literacy (and its many 
variants including ‘computer literacy’ and ‘information literacy’) was still 
seen as a potentially revolutionary tool in education, the revolution of 
standards-based accountability usurped its role in the minds of many 
educators and the community. 


Although many technologies in the 20" century have grabbed public 
attention and been imagined as potentially transformative of education, few 
show the potential of the personal computer connected to the Internet. With 
a computer being able to engage students’ interests and link them through 
the Internet to a world of information, it is easy to imagine information 
technology as a silver bullet to many educational problems. Its promise 
drove Governors and Presidents to include it as the focus of their 
educational reform policies. However, a survey of technology-using schools 
reveals that information technology cannot serve as a panacea for 
educational problems. Its success depends on a school-wide plan to 
integrate it into the core curriculum (Means et al., 1995). By allowing the 
issue of funding for teacher development that was included in Clinton’s 
original Executive Order to fade from policy and funding strategies, the key 
link to including technology in the classroom was ignored and the entire 
enterprise left lacking. 


The heart of the problem which in many ways has been ignored by 
politicians, teachers, educational administrators, students, and community 
members is that technology, specifically the Internet, is a very powerful 
learning tool: it provides students with the ability to access a tremendous 
amount of information. Unfortunately, as was noted early on in the wiring 
initiatives, while the Internet does provide access to vast sources of 
intimation, availability of information in schools was not a problem 


(Bakstad, 1995). While it does provide access to information, the Internet 
does not teach a child how to use that information. The key to “the logic of 
the classroom” lies in teaching: teachers (particularly those now facing the 
high stakes of NCLB) seek to teach students from curricula that provide 
content and analytical tools which allow students to learn. Placing 
computers in the classroom, while it did satisfy the business community’s 
interest of making certain students could gain access to a computer, does 
not integrate them into the process of education. Although it is unparalleled 
as a self-directed learning tool, information technology can be problematic 
as a teaching tool within the current school structure and the current 
education funding model. Until a concerted effort is made to include the 
training of teachers to incorporate information technology into the 
classroom in a concerted fashion in all schools, the goal of revolutionizing 
education with technology will remain an unrealized ideal. 
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Peck, C., & Mullen, C. A. (April 2010). “Feet to the Fire”: Exploring the 
Rhetoric and Symbols of Urban Principal Accountability 

This discussion addresses the topic of rhetoric and symbols of urban 
principal accountability in the United States. Through an exploratory study 
of documents (e.g., news reports, press releases, and Web pages), the 
authors examine how several urban school district and reform leaders have 
portrayed principals in the media. The authors also consider possible 
political effects and implications of the sustained public emphasis on urban 
principal accountability. For instance, principal removal stories and 
turnover statistics may become potent, media-disseminated symbols of a 
district administration’s “getting-tough” efforts to induce sweeping 
educational change by improving individual schools. The intensified focus 
on principal accountability may also be providing district and city leaders 
with a viable means for directing political pressures away from district 
headquarters toward the principal’s office. 


Note: This module has been peer-reviewed, accepted, and endorsed by the 
National Council of Professors of Educational Administration (NCPEA) as 
a significant contribution to the scholarship and practice of education 
administration. In addition to publication in the Connexions Content 
Commons, this module is published in the NCPEA Education Leadership 
Review (ELR), Volume 11, Number 1 (April 2010) and accessible through 
the International Journal of Educational Leadership Preparation, Volume 5, 
Number 1 (January - March, 2010). Formatted and edited in Connexions 
by Theodore Creighton, Virginia Tech. 


Background 


In this discussion, we focus on the topic of rhetoric and symbols of urban 
principal accountability in the United States. Over the past decade, urban 


district administrators have initiated principal accountability systems as a 
strategy for effecting change in schools (Ouchi, 2003, 2009; Shipps & 
White, 2009). Through media-disseminated rhetoric and symbols attendant 
to these policy actions, city school district and reform leaders have 
positioned principals as fundamentally important to and ultimately 
responsible for school improvement and student achievement. The rhetoric 
and symbols of urban principal accountability appear in various media 
forms, particularly news reports, Web pages, press releases, and 
organizational documents. These media forms serve as the basis of our 
exploration and analysis. 


We begin with a relevant media scenario: A national television news report 
(Merrow, 2007) featuring Chancellor of District of Columbia Public 
Schools Michelle Rhee illustrates the current rhetoric and symbols of urban 
principal accountability. (District of Columbia and New York City schools 
refer to their district chiefs as “chancellor” instead of “superintendent,” but 
the organizational role is equivalent.) As the news report began, the reporter 
explained that Chancellor Rhee had met one-on-one with all 156 principals 
in the system at the start of the year. This fact symbolized the important role 
principals would come to play in her reform efforts. The camera view then 
focused on Chancellor Rhee as she stated (in a professional, matter-of-fact 
tone) to a person who was off camera, “No, I am terminating your 
principalship now” (Merrow, p. 1). Chancellor Rhee’s willingness to be 
filmed while dismissing a principal may have signified a “get-tough” 
approach to improving her district, school-by-school and leader-by-leader. 
Similarly, New York Mayor Michael Bloomberg (2007) may have intended 
to reflect a no-compromises educational leadership stance when, in a State 
of the City Address, he explained: 


Each school will receive a grade, from “A” to “F,” on its year-to-year 
progress in helping students advance. Personally, I can’t think of a better 
way to hold a principal’s feet to the fire than arming mom and dad with the 
facts about how well or poorly their children’s school is performing. (pp. 3- 
4) 


American urban school district and reform leaders, such as Chancellor Rhee 
and Mayor Bloomberg, are utilizing principal-centered rhetoric and 


symbols worthy of scholarly attention and analysis. Our concern for this 
issue springs from our personal histories and research interests. The first 
author served as a public high school principal in a major urban city as 
district leaders utilized media outlets to consistently designate principals as 
the crucial elements in their efforts to improve the school system. Both 
authors share an academic interest in examining the roles that ritual, 
symbols, media, and politics play in the culture of schooling. 


For this inquiry, we ask two questions: Through media-disseminated 
rhetoric and symbols, how have urban school district and reform leaders 
portrayed principals? And, what political effects may result from the 
sustained media emphasis on urban principal accountability? We respond to 
the first question in the results section and the second in the discussion 
section. This study is exploratory in nature and our discourse in regards to 
political nuances and effects is necessarily speculative. We hope our writing 
will help generate further dialogue about how and why urban school district 
and reform leaders hold principals publicly accountable for school success. 


Relevant Literature in Educational Leadership and Policy 


For over a decade now, scholars have been examining the roles of rhetoric 
and symbols in educational leadership and policy. In their historical analysis 
of public school reform in the U.S., Tyack and Cuban (1995) described the 
“rhetoric of reform” as “a dramatic exchange in a persistent theater of 
aspiration and anxiety” (p. 42). Political scientist Edelman (1988) defined 
symbol as “that facet of experiencing the material world that gives it a 
specific meaning” (p. 8). In essence, symbols reflect underlying political 
values and themes that actors (e.g., superintendents) are hoping to present 
to a broader audience. Drawing upon Edelman’s concepts, Smith, Miller- 
Kahn, Heinecke, and Jarvis (2004) and Anderson (2007), among other 
researchers, have examined how symbolic language and actions contribute 
to a media-created “political spectacle” that can simplify or distort complex 
policy issues like school accountability. Bolman and Deal (2008) have 
established that organizations such as schools are partly characterized by 
their rituals and symbols. From their perspective, rituals give structure and 
meaning to daily organizational life and symbols are created to enhance 
clarity and order. Our analysis draws upon these educational ideas and 


opens up a new avenue of inquiry in its attention to the rhetoric and 
symbols of urban principal accountability. 


Further, our line of analysis is relevant to the body of literature concerning 
school politics and accountability. Influential works have described the 
political role principals and superintendents play in responding to multiple 
constituency actors, competing for scarce resources, and assigning or 
receiving blame for negative organizational developments (Black & 
English, 2001; Cuban, 1988; Wolcott, 1973). Cooper, Cibulka, and Fusarelli 
(2008) explored how the changing nature of educational politics affects 
schooling. Ouchi (2003, 2009) investigated major urban districts where 
individual principals received broader autonomy, greater budgetary control, 
and increased performance accountability. Shipps and White (2009) 
examined how new accountability systems in New York City may be 
affecting the political approaches of principals. We augment the existing 
literature by examining district and reform leader rhetoric and symbols in 
regards to the urban school principalship and by aiming to illuminate how 
urban school districts operate as political terrains. 


Methods Used 


For this study involving the examination of rhetoric and symbols in publicly 
accessible media, we collected and analyzed relevant news reports, Web 
pages, press releases, and organizational documents. We initiated this 
exploration in early 2009 by conducting a broad Internet search for media 
pertaining to urban school districts. Using Internet search engines such as 
Google and databases such as Lexis-NexisAcademic, we retrieved news 
media reports from national outlets and a broad range of U.S. cities. We 
also accessed district and organizational Web sites for further materials 
related to our subject. We eventually gathered over 100 items that 
constituted more than 400 total printed pages. Similar to the document 
analysis approach that Tyack and Cuban (1995) and Smith et al. (2004) 
utilized, we independently and together closely examined the evidence 
collected to gain insight into reform rhetoric and political symbols. Through 
our analysis of the compiled documents, we established interpretive 
coherence and identified two primary themes and each of the themes is 
discussed. 


Results of Our Media Search 


With reference to media-disseminated rhetoric and symbols, we asked how 
urban school district and reform leaders have portrayed principals. After 
examining the evidence collected, we identified a two-part rhetorical and 
symbolic message that emanated from urban school district and reform 
leaders: principals are fundamentally important to and ultimately 
accountable for school improvement and student achievement. 


Principals as Fundamentally Important to School Improvement 


The idea that principals are fundamentally important to school improvement 
and student achievement is a lasting one. In a 1916 work, influential 
Stanford University scholar Ellwood Cubberley (1916) wrote, “‘As is the 
principal, so is the school’... he [sic] must keep constantly growing if he is 
to continue to measure up to the demands of the position” (pp. 190-191). 
Almost a century later, in its overarching plan to transform urban school 
districts the prominent Broad Foundation (see Scott, 2009) publicly 
positioned principals as crucial for school achievement. In a press release 
announcing an $8.3 million grant for principal training in three urban 
districts, Broad Foundation founder Eli Broad explained, “Principals are the 
front-line leaders who are critical to the success of a school” (The Broad 
Foundation, 2007, p. 1). The Broad Foundation (2009) reports that it helped 
to financially support the New Leaders for New Schools (NLNS) 
organization, a national principal training program operating in major urban 
areas including Chicago, New York, and New Orleans. On its Web site, 
NLNS underscores the crucial role principals play in promoting academic 
success and communicating such organizational core beliefs as “Great 
schools are led by great principals” (New Leaders for New Schools, 2009). 


Urban school district leaders have made similar public statements about the 
essential role that school principals play in fostering school success. 
Because of media coverage, these rhetorical messages often reach wide and 
varied audiences. For example, Pittsburgh Superintendent Mark Roosevelt 
informed the national newspaper Education Week that “Developing a school 
leader who is an effective instructional leader needs to be at the center of 


any reform effort” (Samuels, 2008, p. 6). Education Week also reported that, 
with financial support from the Broad Foundation, Superintendent 
Roosevelt initiated the Pittsburgh Urban Leadership System for Excellence 
(PULSE) to provide instructional leadership training (Samuels, 2008). 
Similarly, North Carolina’s Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools Superintendent 
Peter Gorman stated, “The principal is the key lever for change at any 
school” (Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools and New Leaders for New 
Schools, 2008, p. 1). Superintendent Gorman stated this viewpoint in a 
district-sponsored public relations notice announcing a new partnership 
with the New Leaders for New Schools principal preparation program. In 
both the rhetoric of his public relations message and the establishment of 
the NLNS relationship, Superintendent Gorman symbolically underscored 
how principals would play vital school improvement roles in his district. 


Likewise, New York City Schools Chancellor Joel Klein, from early on in 
his public pronouncements, made it clear principals were a key to his 
reform strategy. Personally selected in 2002 by Mayor Michael Bloomberg 
to transform the nation’s largest school system, Chancellor Klein spread his 
message about the importance of principals to a national audience. For 
instance, he explained to US News and World Report that “Schools are the 
basic unit that needs changing, and if we can empower the principals to lead 
their schools, we can reform the system from the top down and the bottom 
up” (Kingsbury, 2006, p. 2). Chancellor Klein expressed to New York 
magazine that “a single principal can actually influence a school’s worth of 
teachers” (Kolker, 2003, p. 3). Signifying the importance that Chancellor 
Klein, and by extension Mayor Bloomberg, placed on principals, they 
sought the creation of the New York City Leadership Academy, which 
started in 2003. The Leadership Academy provides training and coaching to 
a yearly cohort of prospective principals in its Aspiring Principals Program 
(NYC Leadership Academy, 2009). 


Principals as Ultimately Responsible for School Improvement 


Urban school district leaders have coupled their public emphasis on the 
importance of school principals with initiatives and public rhetoric that hold 
principals directly responsible for school performance. Some mechanisms 


have included financial incentives for successful principals to assume 
leadership of persistently troubled schools in districts like Charlotte— 
Mecklenburg in North Carolina (WSOC Television, 2008), as was reported 
ona TV news Web site. The New York Times described how Chancellor 
Klein’s administration negotiated with the principal’s union a maximum 
$25,000 bonus for principals who agreed to work for 3 years in 
underperforming schools (Herszenhorn, 2007). 


Some urban district leaders have also moved and removed principals from 
their schools, actions which focus public attention on “bottom line” 
educational accountability. Resulting news media reports regarding 
principal turnover rates may, in effect, help signify a district leader’s 
formidable, results-oriented approach. A profile in a Charlotte business 
journal, for instance, reported that Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools 
Superintendent Gorman had replaced approximately one-quarter of the 
district’s principals (Clary, 2009). In a Baltimore Sun profile of Baltimore 
Chief Executive Officer Andrés Alonzo, a reporter noted that one-third of 
the district’s principals had been replaced within the first 18 months this 
superintendent held office (Neufeld, 2009). According to an Atlantic 
magazine report, in District of Columbia Chancellor Rhee’s first year in the 
position concluded, in 2008, with 24 principal changes, including the 
Chancellor’s non-renewal of the principal’s contract at the school her own 
children attended (Risen, 2008). In 2009, The Washington Post reported, 
“since [Rhee became] Chancellor in 2007, roughly half of the principals’ 
posts in DCPS have changed hands” (Turque, 2009, p.1). In the end, such 
news reports about the principal turnover rates under new, reform-focused 
district leaders likely sent the urgent message “perform or else” to 
principals, district employees, and the public. 


Interviews with the media have also helped frame the relationships of 
district leaders with the principals under their direction. After completing 
her first year as Philadelphia’s Superintendent of Schools, Arlene 
Ackerman explained to the Philadelphia Inquirer that none of the district’s 
principals was removed for poor student academic performance prior to her 
tenure. In contrast, reportedly Sperintendent Ackerman had “sent letters to 
about 30 principals warning them that unless they improve[d] dramatically, 
they could be disciplined and removed from their assignments next year” 


(Graham, 2009, p. 1). Ackerman emphasized, “Are there people 
uncomfortable? Absolutely. At every level. I don’t play games. What you 
see is what you get” (p. 2). This public statement may have signified 
Ackerman’s willingness to take whatever steps she believed necessary for 
ensuring improved academic outcomes from schools and students. 


As in other cities, New York City school system leaders instituted principal 
accountability systems in conjunction with its district reform efforts and 
accessed the media in order to broadcast the changes. A notable 
development was the 2007 implementation of individual school report cards 
that provided a single letter grade, “A—F,” for each school. When 50 of the 
district’s schools received “F’s” and 99 received “D’s” on the first 
distribution of grades, Mayor Bloomberg announced at a news conference 
that many of the poorly performing schools would face principal removals 
or would even be shut down. The New York Times reported that the Mayor 
remarked, “Is this a wake-up call for the people who work there? You 
betcha” (Gootman & Medina, 2007, p. 1). In this particular instance, the 
Mayor was able to publicly direct accountability pressure from his office 
toward the schoolhouse door. 


Discussion of Possible Political Issues and Effects 


From our examination of the evidence collected, we found that urban 
school district and reform leaders convey, through rhetoric and symbols, the 
message that principals are fundamentally important to and ultimately 
responsible for school improvement and student achievement. In our second 
research question, we asked what political effects the sustained media 
emphasis on urban principal accountability may generate. We know from 
existing literature that politics is potent in educational systems (Cooper, 
Cibulka, & Fusarelli, 2008) and in the symbolic work of organizational 
leaders (Bolman & Deal, 2008). Principals, the primary focus of urban 
accountability initiatives, occupy a precarious position at the nexus of 
competing political interests (Black & English, 2001; Cuban, 1988; 
Wolcott, 1973). Given this context and our findings from the evidence 
analyzed, we speculate that the rhetoric and symbols of urban principal 
accountability may be associated with two political effects in particular. 


One, publicly positioning principals as important to and responsible for 
school success aligns with current reform literature. Ouchi (2009), for 
instance, proposes that systemic reform in school districts is possible if 
individual principals are given autonomy to manage individual schools as 
they see fit and if they are held accountable for academic results. The logic 
behind this thinking is that effective individual leaders will improve 
individual schools, affording positive changes to an entire district. 
However, urban district leaders can also realize short-term political benefits 
by holding principals publicly accountable. If principals are primarily 
responsible for school success, then the principal, not the mayor or district 
leader, is mainly responsible for school failure. This political pivot— 
placing the symbolic onus of accountability on the shoulders of individual 
site-based principals—may serve as a means for redirecting pressures away 
from district headquarters and city hall and toward the schoolhouse door 
and especially the principal’s office. 


Two, news accounts of a district’s principal turnover rates and forced 
removals may signify a district leader’s efforts to foment deep-reaching, 
fundamental change in their system. Media reports specifying substantial 
numbers of principal departures and news images of district leaders 
terminating principals offer a symbol of decisive action: Here is a “get 
tough” leader doing whatever is deemed necessary to help children succeed 
at school. At the very least, district leaders’ “feet to the fire” rhetorical 
approach delivers an unmistakable message to principals: Get the desired 
school results or you will be next to face removal. Even if this type of 
action is interpreted as a form of public shaming or blame-shifting, the 
broader public may embrace it as a necessary step for improving urban 
schools, especially given the widespread belief that principals ultimately 
determine school success (and failure). 


Final Thoughts 


Schools are the institutions expected to address deep-seated educational and 
social ills, from poor academic performance to violence to teenage 
pregnancy (Cuban & Usdan, 2002). Principals are the actors most likely to 
be held accountable for whether schools successfully attend to these 
difficult issues. Accordingly, in many major cities across the country, a 


message is being repeated, rhetorically as well as symbolically: Principals 
are fundamentally important to and ultimately responsible for school 
improvement and student achievement. 


Under this prevailing logic, site-based principals are deemed accountable 
for a host of complex student challenges. The New York Times, for example, 
noted high rates of student absenteeism in some New York City schools and 
explained, “City officials said the responsibility for absenteeism lies chiefly 
with school principals, who are required by the state to submit attendance 
plans” (Medina, 2008, p. 2). In this instance, city officials may have 
symbolically distanced the Mayor from the student absentee issue, 
emphasizing it was a school-based problem, not a multifaceted economic, 
social, and cultural concern. The Times article quoted the Deputy Mayor, 
who explained, “You are going to have pockets of students and pockets of 
schools that have high rates of absence, and we can’t be afraid to go after 
that. Those principals will be held accountable for that” (Ibid.). The Deputy 
Mayor’s willingness to hold principals publicly accountable for student 
absenteeism may have signified city leaders’ willingness to improve 
schools and “fix” social problems no matter the tough actions required. By 
extension, such examples of the rhetoric and politics of urban principal 
accountability help ensure that principals are consistently positioned as 
ultimately responsible for solving vexing problems related to schools and 
students. 


Urban school principal accountability is an attractive reform strategy with 
significant potential advantages. Notably, the demand for improved 
performance from principals may compel them to find new ways to elicit 
better results from staff and students (Ouchi, 2009). Moreover, given that 
individual schools are the standard unit for measuring academic 
performance under NCLB-related state accountability systems, it seems 
entirely appropriate that school district and reform leaders would focus on 
site-based leadership as a lynchpin for school improvement. Important 
questions regarding urban principal accountability remain, however. For 
instance, is putting principals’ “feet to the fire” through public rhetoric and 
symbols creating an uninviting image of the position, which may cause 
potentially good candidates to forgo pursuing the principalship? Also, can 
urban school district and reform leaders achieve an effective balance 


between directing tough talk and tough actions toward principals and 
providing encouragement, support, and stability principals need in order to 
effect enduring change? These are only some of the questions that we hope 
our study will inspire readers to consider and perhaps address in future 
writings. 
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Transitioning from K-12 to the Professoriate 

At first glance, transitioning from K-12 education into the professoriate 
seems easy and seamless. Although the journey from site or district 
administrator to university professor appears on the surface to have fewer 
and less stressful challenges, higher education presents its own set of 
unique and complex challenges. Within the next decade, a record number of 
adjunct and full-time professors will be needed to replace retiring faculty. 
This paper discusses ways in which new professors can be assisted in 
assimilating into the university setting and how new professors can build 
positive relationships to ensure success in their new careers. We explore 
ways in which universities can support and retain new faculty through 
mentorship, networking, and publishing opportunities. We present findings 
of a pilot study we conducted at the National Council of Professors of 
Educational Administration Annual Conference in August of 2009. 
Attendees were asked to fill out a survey regarding their personal 
experiences in transitioning to higher education. 
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Introduction 


For a variety of personnel and institutional reasons, retention of faculty 
should be of major concern to universities and colleges. Clark’s (2005) 
study on the professoriate found that 50% of all university faculty members 
were between the ages of 40 and 55; more critical is the fact that 25% of the 
faculty at that time were age 55 or older. These statistics have multiple 
implications for universities as we enter into a time that is increasingly 
politically and financially turbulent for institutions of higher education. 


The number of doctoral degrees granted from US institutions has declined 
at a rate of 6% a year since 1998. In 2002, only 40,000 doctorates were 
conferred and only 70% of the individuals receiving those newly minted 
doctorates were identified as citizens of the United States (Broad, 2005; 
Clark, 2005; Ehermberg & Zhang, 2005). 


The high cost of turnover of faculty positions strains already depleted 
budgets. Faculty searches and the hiring process are costly and at times 
inordinately time consuming. Each faculty departure and subsequent hire 
represent costly expenses, both in terms of employee time, effort, and 
energy as well as the monetary expenditures of advertising and recruitment 
(Ambrose, Huston, & Norman, 2005; Zhou & Volkwein, 2004). 


One of the factors cited in the literature as a determinant in the retention of 
untenured faculty was the absence of collegiality (Ambrose, Huston, & 
Norman, 2005; Zhou & Volkwein, 2004; Johnsrud, 2002; Erickson & 
Rodriguez, 1999; Sorcinelli, 1994). Additional factors leading to the 
separation from the university were (a) lack of support, (b) lack of positive 
working relationships with colleagues, (c) environments in which one’s 
work was questioned and (d) environments in which untenured faculty 
receive little or no assistance from colleagues with publication and teaching 
strategies. Without collegial support, new faculty often experience feelings 
of alienation, isolation, and disenfranchisement (Piercy, et al, 2005; 
Erickson & Rodriguez, 1999). These factors raise ethical and moral 
questions related to how we treat, care for and protect our colleagues in 
higher education. 


In K-12 students and teachers are also segregated and isolated; however, in 
higher education individuals are segregated and isolated by program, 
department, and particular college. Hensley (2000) compared schools of 


today to big boxes with many boxes inside. The structure in higher 
education is remarkably the same. Professors go into their offices for four 
or five office hours per week. They teach three or four classes per week, 
oftentimes in other buildings. They go to another room or building for a 
department meeting, a program meeting and/or college meeting once a 
month. All other time is spent behind closed doors in the office or away 
from campus. Isolation and personal survival tend to permeate the 
organizational culture of universities. 


Furthermore, Johnsrud and Heck (1998) reported that (a) faculty lack of 
confidence in administration, (b) the strength, or the lack thereof; of the 
department chair and(c) departmental relations have great influence on the 
retention of faculty. Erickson and Rodriguez (1999) described a number of 
specific ways in which department chairs could support new faculty. They 
recommended that chairs support new faculty by facilitating attendance at 
workshops and conferences as well as introducing them to others who may 
be helpful to their research. Another factor cited in the decision to stay or 
leave a university was that of professional development (Rosser, 2004; Rice 
& Austin, 1988). In addition, new faculty members face an obstacle course 
of expectations for their performance, and often these expectations are not 
clearly articulated by the department, program or university. In order to be 
retained, promoted and tenured, faculty are expected to have exemplary 
teaching evaluations, publish peer-reviewed research that contributes to the 
field, and provide service to the university as well as the greater community 
(Aguirre, 2000; Van Patten, 1995; Olmstead, 1993). Fairweather (2002) 
argued that untenured faculty members are least likely to attain high levels 
of productivity in all of these expected areas. Certainly, new faculty 
members need support in managing the academic environment as they 
strive for retention, promotion and tenure (Coleman, Christie, Culver, 
Erickson, Hunt, Williams, Kinsey, Smith, & Tarielo, 2007). 


Methodology 


The results of this study are from a pilot survey conducted at the National 
Council of Professors of Educational Administration Annual Conference in 
August of 2009. Attendees were asked to fill out a short survey regarding 
their personal experiences in transitioning to higher education. Surveys 


were given to all of those attendees who participated in the opening general 
sessions on the first two days of the conference. Completed surveys were 
collected directly following the sessions. Copies of the survey were also 
available at the registration desk; participants were able to submit their 
completed survey at that time, also. Two hundred surveys were distributed 
during the general sessions; a total of 38 completed surveys were returned 
for a 19% rate of return. 


The surveys were anonymous; participants were encouraged to give their 
contact information to the researchers if interested in a follow-up focus 
group. For this paper, descriptive statistics were used to depict (a) the 
population of participants, (b) their K-12 backgrounds, (c) their transition to 
higher education, (d) mentoring experiences in their new role, and (e) 
affiliation with state and national organizations. In addition, six open-ended 
questions were included to gather data on the participants’ (a) perceptions 
regarding challenges they experienced in transitioning to higher education, 
(b) types of duties they were assigned as new faculty, (c) whether they came 
to the professoriate with an already established scholarship agenda and (d) 
possible barriers to a smooth transition into higher education. 


Results 


Of the 38 respondents, 45% were female and 55% were male. The number 
of years worked in higher education was fairly even among the categorical 
options. The majority of respondents (77%) worked at a public university; 
69% of the participants worked at an institution that conferred doctoral 
degrees. The following table outlines these data. 


N Percentage 


Male 21 59% 


Female 17 45% 


Public Institution 24 77% 
Private Institution 7 23% 
Masters Granting 11 31% 
Doctoral Granting 25 69% 


Gender and Institutional Data 


Table 2 describes the number of years worked in higher education. 


N Percentage 
1-3 years 7 19% 
4-6 years 9 25% 
7-10 years 8 22% 
11-15 years 6 17% 
16+ years 6 17% 


Years Worked in Higher Education 


When asked about the transition to higher education, 89% of the 
respondents were coming from a K-12 position. Forty-five percent of the 
participants were transitioning from a school district office. A vast majority 
of the participants, 91%, had administrative assistance while working in 


their K-12 position. Table 3 outlines the descriptive data regarding 
transition. 


N Percentage 
Transitioning from K-12 34 89% 
Transitioning from district office 14 45% 
Had administrative support at K-12 30 91% 


Transitioning to Higher Education 


Table 4 depicts data related to induction and mentoring. Seventy-one 
percent of the respondents had a mentor during their induction to higher 
education. Twenty-four percent of the participants indicated that a mentor 
had been formally assigned to them, and 26% had a mentor who also 
supervised them as a new faculty member. Eighty-three percent of the 
respondents had a mentor from their school or college. 


N Percentage 
Had a mentor 2} 89% 
Had a formally assigned mentor 8 24% 


Mentor also supervised new faculty 8 26% 


Mentor from school or college 24 83% 


Induction and Mentoring 


When respondents were asked if they joined a state or national organization 
during their first years in the professoriate, 79% indicated they became a 
member of a state organization and 85% joined a national organization. 
Seventy-eight percent of the respondents felt they received the support they 
needed to be a successful faculty member, and 91% indicated that they 
established relationships within those organizations that helped them make 
a successful transition. Only sixty-seven percent of the respondents 
specified that the organization supported them in scholarship as a new 
member of the professoriate. Table 5 shows these data. 


N Percentage 
Joined a state organization wa, 79% 
Joined a national organization 33 85% 
Received support to be successful 25 78% 
Established helpful relationships 29 91% 
Organization supported scholarship 22 67% 


Affiliation with State and National Organizations 
Also included in the survey were the following six open-ended questions as: 


1. How prepared were you to enter the professoriate? 
2. What were some of the challenges in the transition to higher 
education? 


3. During your first two years at the university, what types of duties were 
you assigned in addition to teaching? 

4. Did you come to the professoriate with a scholarship agenda? If not, 
how did you get started on writing and research? 

5. What barriers or obstacles do you think might have hindered your 
successful transition (if any)? 

6. What suggestions or advice do you have for those transitioning into the 
professoriate? 


After a content analysis of the responses, several themes emerged, including 
the following: (a) lack of preparation, (b) understanding of the university 
culture, (c) lack of time and/or over commitment, (d) identity, and (e) 
scholarship demands. 


While these themes may not seem unusual, there was much consistency 
across the participants’ responses, no matter how long in the profession or 
type of institution at which they worked. As many of our colleagues come 
directly to us from the K-12 ranks, it appears that there is still much work to 
be done in the recruitment and retention of educational leadership faculty. 


Lack of preparation. Although nine respondents reported a very smooth 
transition to university work, three of the nine felt unprepared for the 
demands of scholarship. It appeared that those who were well prepared had 
either taught at the university as part of their doctoral program or had 
friends who were already professors. One responded, “I had been an adjunct 
for four years...transitioning from public education to higher [ed], I was 
also published and had two full professors friends who gave me much 
information and support.” Another responded, “I felt very well-prepared 
having taught extensively; this was part of my doctoral program 
assistantship. I worked very closely with new and tenured faculty and had 
many experiences in teaching, advising, service, and research.” 


Much more common was the faculty member who learned on the job, 
particularly in the areas of scholarship and university culture. According to 
this respondent, “I was not as prepared as I thought I might be for the areas 
outside of teaching like committee work and service. [I] should have 
become more familiar with the tenure/promotion requirements, 
university/college procedures and budgets.” Another respondent stated, “T 


was excited — but did not have a clue what I was getting into other than 
what I had observed of my university doctoral program. Doctorate 1981, 
new professor 2007.” Several had prior teaching experience as a result, but 
there were still concerns. “I had four years experience as an adjunct, part- 
time so I understood the teaching part of the position. Not much in 
scholarly writing.” “Well-prepared except in the area of scholarship.” 


Understanding of the university culture. Coming as a surprise to many, the 
university culture was found to be much different than that of K-12 
education. This appeared to be one of the major barriers, along with 
scholarship expectations, to a successful transition into the professoriate. 
“The general isolation of the professoriate, at least relative to what I was 
used to in K-12 [was a barrier]. This improved as I worked to develop 
collaborative relationships, but it was not automatic.” Another stated, 
“Understanding the culture, procedures, isolation, no formal mentoring, 
other colleagues were helpful, but expectations could be better.” Along with 
understanding the university culture was a frustration with some of the 
hallmarks of higher education. Responses included, “Red tape, politics, lack 
of speed in decision-making.” “Learning the ‘politics’ and the unwritten 
rules.” “Navigating the tenure and promotion process, state and university 
system procedures (paperwork, approvals, travel, etc.).” “Realizing the 
university moves much more slowly than the public schools was difficult.” 
“Not understanding governance procedures and university policies. 
Informal practices were not always revealed to begin within the mentoring 
process.” 


Lack of time and/or over commitment. Many participants reported a lack of 
time and difficulty in balancing the demands of teaching, scholarship, and 
service. Learning how to budget time well was another challenge for those 
entering the professoriate. “Teaching was more difficult than I thought it 
was going to be.” “Learning to allot my time to focus on scholarly work.” 
“No secretary in preparing [the] course agenda.” “Little staff support, 
limited resources to support teaching and professional activities.” “I taught 
electing different courses in [the] first four years, so I had at least one new 
course every term, summer, spring, and fall.” “The routine of it — not as 
structured as K-12.” “Not enough time — I wrote on weekends — never 
enough time to write during the week/in the office.” 


Also, those new to the profession were often asked to assume some form of 
leadership responsibility almost immediately upon hire, including (a) 
supervision of fieldwork, (b) program direction, assessment and 
accreditation activities, (c) university committee work, (d) chairing of 
faculty searches, (e) admissions, (f) recruitment, (g) dissertation committee 
work, and (h) advising masters’ students. As former school administrators, 
many respondents found themselves volunteering for additional duties. “I 
volunteered for many things. Wallace grant partnership board, editorial 
work, SREB training modules, college curriculum committee, faculty 
senate, beginning a principal center prototype, writing several huge US 
Department of Education grant proposals, president-elect of [the state’s 
research association].” “After being a middle school principal for a small 
school for ten years, I was used to doing MANY things, wearing many hats, 
and multi-tasking. Then, after becoming a new professor, I overwhelmed 
myself with many commitments and responsibilities and research and 
publication, to the detriment of my personal home and family life.” 


Identity. Some participants found that in the transition to the professoriate, 
they had lost their sense of identity, which had previously been very strong. 
“How do I work with professionals who often have more experience than 
[I]?” “I had been highly regarded in my ‘former life.’ I had to learn a whole 
new system of politics as a junior professor.” “My own insecurities [were a 
barrier]!! Identity/role ambiguity. We all have a need to be competent, 
capable, connected, and contributing and we were in our former practitioner 
jobs...who was I now?” 


Also found was the need know how to ask questions but not offer opinion. 
“Stay quiet, listen, and learn...speak only when you have something 
significant to contribute.” “Listen, learn, and try new ‘things’ and enjoy!” 


Scholarship demands. Surprising to many participants in the survey were 
scholarship requirements for promotion and tenure. Many came to higher 
education with little or no scholarship agenda, and it was a cause of anxiety 
and tension as well as being seen as a barrier to a successful transition. 
“Prepared in teaching, confident in service, anxiety in scholarship, and little 
support in writing.” “Well-prepared except in the area of scholarship.” ‘[A 
challenge to the transition was] 1) primarily conducting formal research, 


and 2) participating in scholarly writing.” “My own doctoral study was 
focused on the practice of leadership, not the scholarship of leadership. 
Then I spent fifteen years in K-12 administration. I simply did not know 
how to become a scholar who followed an agenda, though I knew quite a bit 
about research.” “I had interests but needed to learn what a scholarship 
agenda was.” “No, no research agenda! I really haven’t begun one yet, and 
it’s been three years plus.” 


Summary and Recommendations 


Within the next decade, a record number of adjunct and full-time professors 
will be needed to replace retiring faculty. Consequently, universities will be 
faced with the challenge of recruiting and more importantly, retaining 
highly qualified professors. Entry into the professoriate can be daunting for 
those individuals coming for the K-12 environment and a culture that is 
vastly different from that of higher education. Assimilation and success in 
this new setting should be a priority for universities. 


At this particular point in history, it is imperative that universities support 
and retain new faculty through mentorship, networking, and publishing 
opportunities. Faced with severe budget cuts and the political maelstrom on 
many campuses, it is financially prudent and morally imperative to provide 
an environment in which new professors an can thrive not just survive. 
Neophyte professors can assimilate into the university setting and can build 
positive relationships to ensure success in their new careers. This can be 
accomplished with the guidance and assistance of deans, department chairs, 
and fellow colleagues and through various programs targeted toward new 
faculty. 


Certainly, there are many barriers and obstacles most new professors of 
educational leadership face in their transition to a university setting. 
Mentorship which focuses on all three facets of performance, teaching, 
service and scholarship is critical. While many respondents reported having 
a mentor, the mentoring itself varied widely in quantity and quality. A 
university seeking to increase its faculty retention rate would be wise to 
implement a quality mentoring program that includes collaboration on 
scholarship as well as an in-depth orientation to the university’s culture and 


expectations. Finding a mentor who can guide and support new faculty 
through the maze of teaching and scholarship appears to be an essential 
component of a successful transition. Many of those surveyed indicated that 
they sought out colleagues and found support in networking through state 
and national organizations. 


After having a successful career in K-12, many neophytes are shocked to 
find that they are lacking in preparation especially in the realm of 
scholarship. The term, “research agenda,” is foreign to them. Trying to 
determine why one feels isolated in such a densely populated higher 
education environment can also be daunting. Many yearn for the closeness 
and collegiality they experienced in their former environments. Managing 
time and balancing the demands of teaching, service and scholarship are 
difficult for those entering the professoriate. 


Recommendations include further study on the transition to the 
professoriate with a larger population; this pilot study represented only a 
small section of the professors in educational leadership. While the study 
drew from a national audience, all those participating had some interest in 
an organization whose main objective is to support research in the area of 
educational administration and leadership. 
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Machado, C., & Cline, D. (April 2010). Faculty Perceptions: Where Do 
Education Administration Programs Stand with the ISLLC/ELCC 
Standards? 

Since they were launched in 1996 and endorsed by the National 
Commissions for Advancement in Educational Leadership Preparation 
(NCAELP) in 2002, the Interstate School Leadership Licensure Consortium 
(ISLLC) standards and the Educational Leadership Constituent Council 
(ELCC) standards, either directly or through state accreditation 
requirements, have been perpetuating programmatic change in school 
leadership preparation programs nationwide. This paper, as part of a larger 
mixed method study conducted in 2007, highlights the degree to which 
professors of educational administration in the United States perceived that 
their programs were aligned with the ISLLC/ ELCC standards and 
describes the work that can be done to ensure a higher level of program- 
standard alignment. Although education administration faculty perceived 
that their programs, on average, are well aligned with all seven standards, 
they indicated that their programs are better aligned with Standards 7 
(internship) and 3 (management of organizational operations and 
resources), followed by Standard 2 (sustaining school culture and 
instructional program ), 1 (developing a shared vision), 5 (acting with 
integrity, fairness and ethics), 6 (influencing larger political, social, 
economic, legal and cultural context), and finally, 4 (collaboration with 
families and communities). Group differences were observed in the degree 
to which faculty perceived that their programs were aligned with the 
different standards, when compared across NCATE accreditation status (for 
Standards 5 and 6), and affiliation status (for Standards 1, 5 and 6), but not 
Carnegie classification status. Given the fact that schools are more inclusive 
and diverse places than they were 50 years ago this study challenges 
education administration faculty to align programs more effectively with 
Standards 4, 5 and 6. 


Note: This manuscript has been peer-reviewed, accepted, and endorsed by 
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Leadership Review (ELR) and accessed at: International Journal of 
Educational Leadership Preparation, Volume 5, Number 1 (January — 
March 2010). Formatted and edited in Connexions by Theodore Creighton, 
Virginia Tech. 


Statement of the Purpose 


The new Educational Leadership Policy Standards: ISLLC 2008 retain the 
footprint of the ISLLC 1996 standards and continue to challenge faculty to 
enhance leaders’ capacity to improve teaching and learning for all. If we, as 
educational administration faculty, are to respond to these standards, it is 
imperative that we move beyond meeting the standards to actually 
embracing them. To accomplish this, we need to reflect on where we are in 
terms of standards implementation, redefine priorities, and identify 
strategies that will get us to where we want to be in the years to come. This 
paper, as part of a larger mixed method study conducted in 2007, identifies 
when educational administration faculty aligned their programs with the 
Interstate School Leadership Licensure Consortium (ISLLC) standards 
and/or the Educational Leadership Constituent Council (ELCC) standards. 
It highlights the degree to which faculty perceived that their programs are 
aligned with each of the standards. Finally, it describes group differences in 
faculty perceptions across National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE) accreditation status, Carnegie classification status 
(doctoral intensive, doctoral extensive, masters 1, masters 2 level 
institutions) and affiliation status (private and public institutions), and 
identifies steps that preparation programs can take to ensure that their 
programs reflect the ideals of the standards more fully. 


Rationale for the Study 


More than twenty-five years ago, in April of 1983, the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education challenged educators to rescue 
America’s educational system from drowning itself in a sea of mediocrity. 
Given the close link between the quality of school leadership and school 
performance (Darling-Hammond, LaPointe, Meyerson, Orr, & Cohen, 
2007) stringent state accountability systems have started holding principals 
accountable for the success of all students. Accreditation and regulatory 
standards are challenging education administration programs to redefine the 
profession (Murphy, 2001) and re-conceptualize “both the knowledge base 
and the processes that are included in university-based programs for 
aspiring leaders” (Grogan & Andrews, 2002, p.244). 


Given the changing demographics of the US, the importance placed on 
inclusion, and the fast paced changes in technology, school leaders have to 
be prepared to support the breadth, depth, and quality of education that 
students need for survival in a linguistically and culturally diverse 
environment. Now more than ever, school leaders have to be skilled at 
managing and analyzing information, applying knowledge to solve 
complex, novel problems, and communicating and collaborating effectively 
with members of the community to promote the success of every student. 
With these ends in view, and the desire to move toward greater efficiency, 
accountability, and economic viability, education administration faculty, 
over the last decade, have been using the ISLLC standards to develop, 
modify, and evaluate leadership preparation programs. These standards 
highlight the six areas of responsibility important to the career development 
of school leaders which include: developing a shared vision, sustaining 
school culture, managing organizational operations and resources, 
collaborating with families and communities, acting with integrity, fairness, 
and ethics, and finally, influencing the larger political, social, economic, 
legal and political cultural context. 


The success of ISLLC/ELCC standards implementation rests to a large 
extent on the degree to which faculty succeed in creating programs that 
reflect the ideals of the standards, both in theory and practice (Machado, 
2008). There has been little empirical research that carefully examines the 
degree to which faculty perceive that their programs align with each of the 
standards. Our study seeks to bridge this gap. Additionally, the findings of 


this study will also help state policymakers who work to improve education 
leadership preparation, licensure, evaluation, and professional development 
to interpret and respond to the new Educational Leadership Policy 
Standards: ISLLC 2008 that were adopted by the National Policy Board for 
Educational Administration. 


Methodology 


A mixed method approach was employed to enhance the validity and 
reliability of this study. Qualitative data collected from eight faculty 
members during the preliminary phase of the study were used to develop 
the survey, which generated both qualitative and quantitative data. The 
survey instrument underwent the rigorous four step procedure 
recommended by Ellis (1994) to establish face, construct, and concurrent 
validity. A Cronbach Coefficient Alpha score of .91 indicated that the 
survey was reliable. Data were analyzed using Statistical Program for 
Social Sciences (SPSS, v.14) and Atlas ti. 


The survey instrument was administered to faculty at 379 school leadership 
preparation programs listed in the 24th edition of the Educational 
Administration Directory (NCPEA, 2004). The 222 survey respondents 
were representative of the population in terms of both affiliation status 
(public and private) and Carnegie classification status (doctoral extensive, 
doctoral intensive, and masters’ level programs). However, in terms of 
accreditation status, the sample was comprised of a greater number of 
institutions with full NCATE accreditation status than the population; the 
proportion of programs with probationary/conditional NCATE accreditation 
for the sample was representative of the population, even though it was 
slightly smaller. 


Findings and Discussion 


School leadership programs, nationwide, were aligned, either directly or 
indirectly with the ISLLC or ELCC standards. In the case of the latter, 
interview participants indicated that their programs were congruent with 
State standards, which, in turn, were congruent with the ISLLC standards. 
This study reveals that the program-standards alignment process unfolded 


gradually over a period of time and took anywhere between six months to 
several years. One tenth of the respondents claimed that the process began 
as early as 1996 when the ISLLC standards were launched; approximately 
three fourths of the respondents indicated that program-standards alignment 
at their institutions began between 1998 and 2003; for approximately 15 
percent the process began in 2004 or later. As many as a fifth of the 
respondents reported that, to date, their departments had made between 
three to five attempts to align their programs with the standards. A little 
over one- third of the respondents reported that review and modification of 
program-standards alignment is an ongoing process within their 
departments. 


Six of the eight interview participants reported a very high degree of 
program-standards alignment; the others reported moderately high degree 
of alignment. The quantitative data revealed a similar trend. More than 
four-fifths of the survey respondents reported that they felt that there was 
moderate to substantial observable evidence of program-standards 
alignment. Interview participants justified their claim of ‘high degree of 
alignment’ either by the fact that their programs were approved by the state 
or because they successfully attained and/or retained their NCATE 
accreditation status. 


Table 1 shows that faculty perceived that their programs were better aligned 
to Standards 7 (internship) and 3 (management of organizational operations 
and resources), followed by Standard 2, 1, 5, 6, and finally 4. There was a 
high degree of agreement between faculty perceptions for all standards, 
especially Standard 1 (developing a shared vision) and, Standard 3 
(management of organizational operations and resources). These findings 
corroborate Cornell’s (2005) and Cox’s (2007) findings that Standard 3 and 
Standard 5 (acting with integrity, fairness and ethics) were more strongly 
emphasized as compared to Standards 4 (collaboration with families and 
communities) and Standards 6 (influencing the politics and cultural 
context). Given the powerful connection between home and school in 
promoting academic success (Chall, Jacobs, & Baldwin, 1990; Rowe, 1995) 
it is crucial that we strive to embed Standards 4 and 6 more effectively into 
the curriculum. 


Rank Standards 
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Std. 
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Internship 
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organizational 
operations and 
resources 


Sustaining school 
culture and instructional 
program 


Developing a shared 
vision 


Acting with integrity, 
fairness and ethics 


Influencing larger 
political, social, 
economic, legal and 
cultural context 


Collaborating with 
families and community 


2.6802 


2.6636 


2.6359 


2.5880 


2.5833 


2.5484 


SD 


.63802 


06544 


.60263 


97025 


65531 


.64879 


65171 


Ranks, Means and Standard Deviations of Item Three (Scale One): 


Perceived Degree of Program-Standards Alignment 


Note:0 = No evidence 1 = Some evidence 2 = Moderate evidence 3 = 


Substantial evidence 


Note:The greater the item’s mean, the greater the perceived degree of 
program to standards alignment. 


NCATE Accreditation status, affiliation status and Carnegie classification 
status were chosen as grouping variables. The researchers operated under 
the assumption that NCATE accredited institutions are more likely to 
enforce implementation of the standards than those institutions that are not 
accredited. Similarly, it was assumed that the size and breadth of programs 
could influence not just programs receptivity to change and reform 
initiatives, but also the manner in which standards are implemented within 
the programs. A series of one way Analyses of Variance (ANOVA) between 
group tests were run to test the validity of these assumptions. 


Based on NCATE accreditation status (full, probational/conditional, none) 
there was a significant difference in the degree to which faculty perceived 
that their programs were aligned with Standards 5 [F (2, 209) = 3.649, p = 
.028] and standard 6 [F (2, 209) = 3.303, p = .039]. The effect size, 
calculated using eta-squared, was .13, .12 respectively. On average, faculty 
who worked for institutions that were not accredited by NCATE perceived 
that their programs were better aligned to Standards 5 (acting with integrity, 
fairness and ethics) and 6 (influencing larger political, social, economic, 
legal and cultural context) than faculty at NCATE accredited institutions. 
This phenomenon can be explained in a number of ways. One plausible 
explanation for this is that institutions that wish to maintain their full 
accreditation status have to undergo rigorous external and impartial reviews 
by professionals and community representatives. Given this scrutiny by an 
external representative and enforcer of the standards, it is highly probable 
that faculty who work at institutions with full NCATE accreditation 
evaluate their programs more critically than do faculty who work at 
institutions that are not accredited by NCATE. Another explanation could 
be that faculty who work at institutions that are not accredited by NCATE 
have greater flexibility, can experiment more, and therefore feel more 
confident about the degree to which their programs align with the standards. 
Either way, dialogue between institutions that are accredited by NCATE and 


those that are not could lead to an exchange of ideas and further 
enhancement of program to standards alignment. 


Based on affiliation status, there was a significant difference in the degree 
to which faculty perceived that their programs were aligned with Standard 1 
[F (1, 208) = 6.564, p = .011], Standard 5 [F (1, 207) = 7.338, p = .007] and 
Standard 6 [F (2, 207) = 5.104, p = .025]. The effect size, calculated using 
eta-squared, was .17, .18, and .15 respectively. Faculty employed by private 
institutions perceived that their programs were better aligned to Standard 1 
(developing a vision), 5 (acting with integrity, fairness and ethics), and 6 
(influencing larger political, social, economic, legal and cultural context) 
than faculty at public institutions. This difference in perception could be 
explained by the difference in the resource base of public and private 
institutions. “The sources of base budget revenue - for hiring faculty and 
staff — for public and private institutions are exactly the same: tuition, state 
support and endowment income (Wiley, 2007, { 6). “However, state funds 
average 31 percent of the support at public universities and only 0.3 percent 
at the private schools. Conversely, private endowments supplement private 
schools by about 31 percent and public schools at only 0.9 percent” (Wiley, 
2007, 4 7). It stands to reason that private institutions may have had greater 
access to resources that could have been used to prepare faculty for the 
change, hire external consultants, and align their programs with the 
standards. 


Doctoral/research institutions are more visible nationally because they have 
the widest span of academic programs and grant the largest array of 
degrees. In addition, they hire prominent scholars and educators whose 
efforts to attract extramural funding in support of program planning or 
development and whose involvement in policies and standards that shape 
programs may be more extensive and influential. As such, it was assumed 
that the perceived degree of program-standards alignment would be higher 
for faculty who worked at doctoral/research institutions when compared 
with masters level institutions. However data reveal that there was no 
significant difference in perceived degree of program-standard alignment 
for faculty who worked at institutions with varying Carnegie classification 
status. This finding was surprising. It is possible that although masters’ 
level institutions do not have as strong a research and resource base as 


doctoral/research institutions they do have fewer faculty members and can 
establish higher levels of coordination that the program-standard alignment 
process demands. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Over the last decade the ISLLC or ELCC standards, with their competing 
challenges and opportunities, have triggered awareness; followed by 
programmatic change in school leadership preparation programs, 
nationwide (Cornell, 2005; Crawford, 2004; Cox, 2007; Harpin, 2003; 
Morrow, 2003). This study confirms that education administration faculty 
perceived that their programs are well aligned with all seven ELCC 
standards. The internship experience, which is critical to the success of any 
program, appears to be more robust and tightly interwoven with practice. 
While this is encouraging, especially because the gap between theory and 
practice was so apparent prior to standards-based reform, additional 
research studies will help measure success by determining if a positive 
causal relationship exists between these modified internships experiences 
and student achievement in K-12 schools. Group differences in perception 
across NCATE accreditation and affiliation status suggest that greater 
attention must be paid to embedding Standard 4, (collaboration with 
families and communities), 5 (acting with integrity, fairness and ethics) and 
6 (influencing larger political, social, economic, legal and cultural context) 
into the curriculum. School leadership preparation programs must continue 
to diligently assess the relevance of their programs by engaging in ongoing 
program review and modification. In addition to seeking feedback from 
program graduates, principals and superintendents, preparation programs 
should devote more time and energy to adopting strategies that have worked 
for other institutions. A collaborative approach that extends across 
institutions will lead to success for all. 
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Appendix A 


Educational Leadership Constituents Council (ELCC) Standards for 
Advanced Programs in Educational Leadership 


Standard 1: 


Candidates who complete the program are educational leaders who have the 
knowledge and ability to promote the success of all students by facilitating 


the development, articulation, implementation, and stewardship of a district 
vision of learning supported by the school community. 


Standard 2: 


Candidates who complete the program are educational leaders who have the 
knowledge and ability to promote the success of all students by promoting a 
positive school culture, providing an effective instructional program, 
applying best practice to student learning, and designing comprehensive 
professional growth plans for staff. 


Standard 3: 


Candidates who complete the program are educational leaders who have the 
knowledge and ability to promote the success of all students by managing 
the organization, operations, and resources in a way that promotes a safe, 
efficient, and effective learning environment. 


Standard 4: 


Candidates who complete the program are educational leaders who have the 
knowledge and ability to promote the success of all students by 
collaborating with families and other community members, responding to 
diverse community interests and needs, and mobilizing community 
resources. 


Standard 5: 


Candidates who complete the program are educational leaders who have the 
knowledge and ability to promote the success of all students by acting with 
integrity, fairly, and in an ethical manner. 


Standard 6: 


Candidates who complete the program are educational leaders who have the 
knowledge and ability to promote the success of all students by 
understanding, responding to, and influencing the larger political, social, 
economic, legal, and cultural context. 


Standard 7: 
Internship. 


The internship provides significant opportunities for candidates to 
synthesize and apply the knowledge and practice and develop the skills 
identified in Standards 1-6 through substantial, sustained, standards-based 
work in real settings, planned and guided cooperatively by the institution 
and school district personnel for graduate credit. 


